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FOREWORD 

< 

The U. S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has the immense 
task of defining, evaluating, promulgating, regulating, educating and 
coercing activities which have a positive effect on environmental 
quality. The sodial and economi-C" irrtpacts of environmental decisions in 
the aboye categories can have a wide range of effects on human life and 
lifestyles. The staggering costs of corrective action to Governments 
and industries could force a shiftin policy toward educating and 
coercing people .to tend a greater ^hand in developing and implementing 
abatement programs. 

A 

, In order -to develop effective abatement programs, the EWrrmXt have 
a hase'of information on the attitudes, preceptionj and willingness of 
;the populace- to cooperate, 'This report presents quantitative xiata on 
these variables and shows the stratification of each variable in-a range 
of economic and social settings 'in the inner-city, suburban/ and rural 4 
societies. 



^ A. C. Trakowski 

. ' < Deputy Assistant Administrator 

- " ^ for* Monitoring and Technical Support 
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Americans are less than three generations removed from an era when 
virgin land, clean. water, pure air and quiet ne i ghborhqod .were an integral 
part of the natiion's life styl*.' This era , -however , has passed. .A host of 
problems, including overcrowd i ng , Vine l ean air;, impure waier and high noise " 
levels, has formed what fs known as M the efivi ronmenta 1 crises." 

■ » - 

In confronting this crisis our 'government is faced with di ffer^^ op- 
tions. And, as the nature of our political system is such that public 
attitude are important influences on policy outputs, indeed, that public 
policy is expected' to reflect public values, it is esse\tial that the environ 
mental attitude of the American pub^i-c tte knowni, TJn i s stucty focuses on the 
environmental attitudes of residents in the San AntQnio SMS^. 

The data indicate that, while the respondents bel'ieve the environment 
is deteriorating, they ^6 not believe env i ronmeyi ta 1 problems are aiftong the 
most important faoed by the nation. We found also tfrat our respondents view 
the environment in both physical and social tfcrns^ Respondents believe 
television, from wh i ch ' they derive most. of their in/orm^tion relating Id ' 
environmental problems, is the roost accurate, source of information (with * 
radio a distant second source). J« . - \ , 



We founb* s igr^TTip ant relationships between environmental atX'itude and 
area, ethnicity ancK^ES . Our data indicate that concetn with environmental 
problems decrease as ome movers. away from the center city to thf rural area.- 
Suburban respondents are more optimistic about current and future environ- 
mental conditions than respondents* living in the center city or rural 



areas . 



Mexi can- Ame r i cans rank en v i rnnmpn ta 1 concerns higher than Anglo: 
Anglos, although more optimistic about er^Y'fronmen ta 1 conditions, are 
aware of and acfive in organizations (bfcth public and private) which 
on the environment. 



muph more 
focus , ' 



High SES respondents were more aware of envi'ronme<nta 1 
actively involved in environmental organizations than' 
respondents . • -v 

This report^was submitted in fulfillment of Contract 
Pan American Un i vers i ty *und^r . the sponsorship of the U.S. 
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problems^ and more 
%'r middle SES ' 



Protection Agency. This report covers the period Septe,mbe| 
September 1977, and work was completed as of May 1'6, 1-978. 
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SECTWi 1 N 



' INTRO(^TIO>P / , 1 '* ' 

% , * « ' • 

Americans are less than £hre,e gene rat ion,s removed from aft era when A* 
.virgin land, clean water', pure air and quiet neighborhoods were an integral * 
part of the nation's life style. The nearness tif this historical link * «fc 

explains,* in J>art , America's surprise at the recent emergence of environ- < k 
mental .quality as one of Fts most viable domestic concerns (in January, 1971, 
Time magazine identified the environment as "the issue of the year") 

v A. host of ' pr*ob 1 ems , including overcrowding, unclean aif, impure water 
and high noise, levefs, h*as formed What is known as "the" env i ronmen^J) c r i s i s . 11 
The energy crisis of 197^~75 added the element of scartTty to the "expand i ng 
list of environmental problems. 1 ^ . * . 

Tn respons-e to this crisis something nebulously called "the -env i ronmen t 
rnoyernp'n\^' . has developed. Americans have begun * se n ous 1 v evaluating ti^eir . 
role-jn the *hum^p> environment system, defined by the 'Council of Environmental 
Quality as including not only "the earth, its surroundiQg envelope of 1 i fe- 
g-iving water and air. but ahso the public's interaction with its natural 

^nji artificial surroundings. , . • • . 

Th^r present environmental "movement" is not the first time Americans "* 
have e.vfdenced awareness of their ecology: In the 19th Cenfury legislation 
existed which prohibited the po4 1 ut i ng* of .water and required forms of land 
use (see, for instance, Euclid v. Amber Reality Co., 272 U.S. 365 (1926), 
for % a concise history of early l^nd'use legislation).* Additional legisjation 
relating to air and water pollution appeared more than a^enera^J^a ago. 

^ Most of ttiis early legislation, however, while recognizing in minor ways y 
a r^ed to" protect the human envi ronment ,. was predicated on the traditional 
values of the period in which th§ legislation wasj?asse^.. These 1 be 1 i e fs 
i ncl uded^the sanctity of property rights, the non-interference of government 
in the'economy and the pgrsuahce of economic success, eyen # at the expense of 
environmental destruction. The Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899, -for example, 
prohibited throwing refuse into any /fav i^ab 1 e waterway of the United States. 
The prupose of the Act however , Jpas not to provide clean water, but rather 
to erliminafe potential shipping hazards. 

• * 

k ' To be sure, fj^e values still are ^iiJent^ today. • However, the contemp- 
orary" envi ronmental movement has taken «| di fferent tack. The presenter i en- 
tation is more toward social, rather thJn economic needs. The waitings of 
Rachael Carson Lewi s Mumford and William Douglas have focused on the re la-' 
tionship of environmental factors to the quality of 11 fe , "arf^th i s focus was 



EBJ.C * n 



^mbr^ced by the activists of the. 19,60 ' s. , ^ * * 

Nonetheless * the energy crisis of -the 1 970 1 s has derrtanst rated clearly 
that the envi rdnmento! system cannctt be divorced from eit K £r social avd/or 
economic considerations. The public mtrst consider what qualitative and 
monetary tradeoffs' they are willing to make for environmental improvement. 
Th^y must strive for «a ba lanc^ between a qualitative eovironment and a viable 
economy . " ^ > 

And, as the nature of out- political syst-em Is such that public attitudes 

are Mmpdrtant influences on policy outputs, that public policy indeed is 

expected to reflect public values, it ( is essential that the environmental 
attitudes of thje American public be known. 

J V\' ' * ' 

This study, hopes /to contribute (o tTiis knowledge. 

* * 

American attitudes toward s the environment already have been the subject 
of mueh inquiry. Many public and<pVivate surveys' have added to our know- 
ledge of^how America is reacting to environment problems. I.n qenerjal„ surveys 
have shown: m • * 

1. Between 1965 and 1970 the percentage of Americans who identified 
our pollution among the three major public problems increased 300 
percent. No 'other issue about which the public was polled evidenced 
Such growth in recognition; " - 

2. Aft^er 1970 the public response to environmental problems began to 
be te m pered witl arc increased awareness of the potential economic 
costs of resolvmg these problems;* 



/ 



,3. # Americans believe the Environment is continuing to* de te r i ora te ; f 



k. ^\me r i c^dk^l i eve our problems are more or as important as welfare, 
, na t i onHB^Htid i ng^and taxes,, but less 'important than inflation, ^ 
na t i on^^Weu r i ty 'and cor rupt ion Jn gove rnmen t ; 

5. Although f ew, Ame r i cans are wl 1 1 i }q to pay the necessary 'personal 
costsj| to achieve economic goals, they do believe the -current public 
expen(|i' t ures should not be decreased; 

j . 

6. Americans view environmental problems primarily in terms of; watef 
and a i r pol 1 ut i on ; 

7. Communities character i zed. by higher income and education levels are 
more sensitive to environmental problems and are more willing to 

' act, or support action, to i mp rQve, en v i ronmen ta 1 conditions; 

8. Most Americans jre 1 y on television and r£dio for information relating 
to environmental quality. 1 ' 

%. 

Jh i s knowledge is important^. It not only informs us, but also aids 
public agencies in their efforts to address the problems of en v i ronrervta 1 



quality. The most important public agency in *the development bf our nation-al 
environmental policy, is the United St^es Environmental Projection Agency. 
The EPA needs to know*what, why and how the public perceives environmental 
probhsnib if it !•> to execute i tdbks effectively. 



If* the EPA is to control the cause and effects of environmental problems, 
if it is to establish national standards relating' to the' use of the environ- 
, ment , and if it is to enforce these actions it must. know what the pubW<> 
th i nks . 4 ^ 

« 

> 

Public opinion is not static; it is continually in a state ofyflux. 
That is why we fleed to continually ascertain the pub 1 i c> a 1 1 i t udes toward the 
environment. We need to' ascertain what relationship, if any, the public's 
• awareness^oi^env^i ronmental conditions ha-> with respect to its awareness of 
other problems / e . g . , inflation, unemployment, taxes. We need to know at 
any given time what cost trade-offj> the public is willing Jo* accept in return 
for environmental improvement* ' ^ 



We> need to know also how the public perceives the envi-ronment itself and ^ 
how this perception relates to individual lifestyles. We need^to ascertain 
the influence of the news media on the formation of environmental attitudes, 
and which specific area of the ned*a has the most significant impact. 



The diversity of the American public has important conseque 



ueKce 



for 



agencies involved in developing public poli-cy. People living in the same^ 
area do not necessarily tknnk alike. Therefore , .we ne^d" to know what effects 
this diversity has on the ftubiicS percept i on ' of environment. Do people 

living in the same spatial regions, but residing in different spatial units* 
(e.g.', inner city, suburbs, rural) perceivt their environment and environ- 
mental problems differently? What are people willing to "give up" to 
initiate environmental change, and how does the willingness vary from one 
segment of the population to another? Ar f . perceptions of the environment 
affected by- ethn Le-t-ty? Byjinqorue? 



These ane^the general types of questions which need to»be asked about 
the en v i ronprien t , and this study is directed toward these que^tjons, 



The second section of this report explains the purpose, scope and 
methodology of this study. The third section describes the. general frequency 
of responses to the~*survey instrument. The fourth section explores the 
results of the survey as they relate to people living, in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. The fifth section addresses the relationship between SES 
income and survey Responses. The seventh section explores the influence of 
the media on the respondent 1 s at t i t udes . The eighth* section employed the 
tools<of multivariate analysis to 1 ear rvjrfr IfioYe detsoil what the survey data 
* tells us. The ninth section offers conclusions and suggestions for further 
study. 
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SECTION 2. 

Purpose, scope and methodology 



purpose v 

This study is designed tp, add to our knowledge of environmental attitudes 
and perceptions. T-he central thrust of this study is to identify and measure 
'those aspects tft envi rbnm^ntai quality which have a significant impact orf 
respondents to 1 ecteji 'on "the basis of (1) area stratification (^e., urban, 
suburban and rural areas) , # (2) • ethn i c i ty (primarily Anglo and Mexncan- 
American), and (3) SES income. , 

Focusing on ttfese three sub-groups, the central objectives of, this study 



are : 



To identify J>d evaluate the extent 'to which environmental attitude 
ma^ vary between and among i nd i v i duo 1 s # wi th i n the related subgroup 
popu 1 d L iotiS . 

To identify and "evaluate the relationships between environmental 
probjems #hd non-environmental problems as perceived by these 
subgroupNpopulat ions . 

To identify^'and evaluate th^e?y:ent to whicti individuals witnin 
and amqng^he subgroup population are willing to ,fc pay" (in economic 
and non^economic terms) for improvement in environmental quality. 



*4. To i den v t ffy 5 ^nd (evaluate the media influences which have the Jnost 
significant impact in shaping the environmental attitudes of respon- 
dents. 

5. To correlate these findings with existing empirical data. 

Several tentative hypotheses suggest themselves as guidelines for our 
i nqu i ry : X fc ^ 

1\ Af/luence and 4 education will be indirect relationship to .one's t 
awarer\pss of environmental problems. That is, the higher vone's 
-income and more extensive one's education, the more likely one is 



to be aware of and Sensitive to, the env i ronmental -*Sys t 



Individuals residing in T a deter i orat i ng ea*/ i ronment are more likely 
to be'aware of environmental problems man those residing -in a 



16 



healthy environment, 
with the first. 



Note'that this hypothesis may be incompatible 



- 3* Individuals witti a greater awareness of the environmental system 
A will manifest also a greater awareness of th** re 1 at i onsh i p of ^e 
environmental sy^t-em to all facets of life stales ^ 

— 1 * i / 

k. Individuals with a greater awareness of the environmental system' 
, wiH be more willing to accept the "costs" of improving that system. 

SCOPE . 

The regional scope of thfs study is the San Antonio, Texas SMSA, which 
includes a population of almost one million p'eople\ The^e people reside in 
deiirfed urban, suburban and ru/-al units. The population is also clearly 
s'tratified by, ethrti ci ty with a large Mexican-American popul at 19^(38"^ 

METHODOLOGY 



.ERLC 



■ The methodology utilized in this stgdy is survey research*. An interview 
schedule of forty- two ques t i ons was administered to 1088' people fron an 
initial sample design of 1650. The design was developed by drawing cluster 
samples using block statistics.. The clusters were composed of frhree bousing 
units, randomly vs^]ec£ed from the 260 ,925 hous i n^ un i ts i n ^fife-vSMSA .„ ^ Wi th i h ' 
each housing unit, one "adult, also randomly sele.cted through a Respondent 
select ive*randoming device, was scheduled to be interviewed. Five hundred 
and fifty area cluster sa~mp les. were used. The total number of fiousinq units 
divided by §50 resulted in the figure kjk, Therefore, starting with a 
randomly-selected/housing unifr, every k7 l *Xh housing unit and tha— housing 
unit on each side were selected for interviews. " - 

Callbacks were madeChree times before-a substitution hous i rig- un i t)or 
Respondent was setected/ When substitutions w^re made, the data from, these 
interviews was cof lected and.correl ated'wi th non-substitution results to 
ascertain if significant d i,f fer'ences existed. Simila'rily, at the end of the 
survey, a sample of respondents who had refused e/rlier interviews was drawn. 
Th#§e respondents were contacted again ^nd the data collected to ascertain 
if there were s i gn i f i cant^ d i f ferences between those who refused and the 
regular data. . 



Th^ survey -instrument was administered in both Enqlish and Spani 
interviewing was conducted by students of Pan American University 



ii sh . 

The interviewing was conducted by students of Pan American University (the 
contractor!. The students were trained in three separate sessions .and 
performed well in the field. Quality control checks were conducted during 
the interviewing period'*. 



The sampjle thus obtained significantly under represented .the Anglo 
pbpulation of i the SMSA. jjhus, it was necessary to weight the respondents. 
The procedure] used was the weight procedure of the Statistical Package tor 
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Social S<jp 
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the 
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The reweighted percentage of Anglos was 
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thus' Ski 



of 
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SECTION 3 

. FREQUENCIES 4 ' r 

This section is an overview of ^he 'data collected by the study. Such 
an Overview is-important to an understand i ng of the relationships examined 
vn later sections. 

It is important to understand the perceived relaTionshfip between ^ n 
environmental prob 1 ems* and other public issues. We asked-respo'ndents first 
to identify the va<ious pgblic problems with which they were concerned. 
Two problem areas w^re identified most often: economy and crime. The 
economic area, which included unemployment, was' Jjdent i f ied by almost half 
of the respondents as e nat iona 1 y i u tr l eff and a third as a community prob- 
lem. Crime and corruption were cited by l£z ,as a national problem aniffy * 
15,* 5% as a communiX^ problem. » 

Only 2 t . 1% of the ( responden ts identified the environment as a specific 
national problem, 3-8% x agreed it was a ^ocal grob 1 em, wki le 3 slightly higher 
percentage [7 saw the energy shortage as a^atj.onal problem (5-6^ viewed 
y. as a local problem). ^ 

\ ^ 

To exa^V e °P e aspect" of the relationship between these problems we 
asked respondents to rank eight common problem's afcording to which they 
believed most 'important , s^ond most important, and third most important. 
We arranged a scale score on a 5~3"J basis, 5 ooints for most important, 3 
for second mbst important^, and 1 for third most important. 

Table 1 shows that; economic problem^ (i.e%, .state of t+>e economy and 
unemployment) arid crime" and violence are! perce i ved to be 'the most important 
problems:* If we add energy s+iortage to environmental problems, there is a 
significant increase in the importance of the environmental area. ^However, 
fewer thaa three- hundred respondents -identified the environment as one of. 
the th^ee most important problems. 



Most of the respondents, tlrus , do not see the environment as a major 
problem facing either the nation or San Antonio." 

We were interested in^fow Aeople defined the term M envi ronment. M v We 



r 



own words^vhat the environment r.iecns to 



asked\ * *W i 1 1 you tell me in you 

you?*' Their answers were placed in the categories found in Table 2. Over 
half of the •respondents, ( 55 • 1 ^ ) identified the environment ^s including both 
physical and social components./ The next largest category was "no idea," 
with 1*4. of the respondents selecting this cateqory. - Thirteen and a half 

* r 

18. . ^ 

^ ■ ) 



7 



{ 



> 



percent of the resppndents* viewed the environment primarily in 'phy s i ca I • te rms 
as contrasted with 8.6% who s£u it primarily in*a social context. 



V One issue which has been, studied frequent Ifjconcerns the trend of our 
environment. We asked the respondents to i deri ti^Ey the* cond i't ions of the 
present erlvi ronment , tj^e envi ronment^i ve years earlier and* five years into 
the future. The question: "Here'is a ladider^ Imagine that the top of the 
ladder represents the best possible envi ronmentaj condi t ions , and the bo'ttom 
of the ladder represents the worst possible Environmental conditions. Where 
you think San Antonio stands on fch^ ladder at theyfre sen t time7 M A nine 
Id indicate the best possible conditions; a zero, the worst possible 



ndi t ions, 



Table 3^shows that respondents generally viewed the present en v i ronment 
in positive terms. If we take- 0 through 3 to be below average, b through 6 
to be average, and 7 through 9 to be above average, we find that ^0^5: of 
th& respondents nTen t i f i ed presen t environmental conditions as above average, 
38* as average and 21. 6 7 as below average. This night, in part, explain the 
low percentage of responses i dent i f y i n<f envi ronment a 1 problems as a major 
problem (see above, p.* 6) 

* * 

Table *4 looks back to the p^st and presents a slightly more pessimistic 
perception. Abo^t k0± .of the respondent^ (38. V*} still identified t^e * 
environment as above /a ve rage , but now 35 ^ ^ee pa'st environmental conditions 
as below average and 26. k< as averaqe.\ 

J . 

v Table 5 offers us- a picture of tne future and a not - ve r y-tfr i ght picture 
at that. £bout half of the respondents ) believe the future conditions 

cf the environment will be «orse than that of either the pre bent or pdbt. 
One- third believe the errv i ffo n ' vi en r will inprovp the next t ivt_ vears and 22.3 
believe it wil| be average. , ^ A 



In o/der to develop public policy relating to any problem it* is nost * 
inportlnt to identify the source >of ♦he problem. We^d^ked the r e*>pondent S * 
to name what they,\t hotf^h t con t r i bu ted^ t*he no^^to our environmental .problems. 
-The question:, ;, Whp or'what do you feel is contr^rbul mg most to the environ- 
i n\ th i s area?' ' 

v % t 

: The contributor i'dentjfied b$ the largest sinale group of respondents 
.(32. 4ar) was "individual 51 (see Tajjle 6). -However^ 22 \r identified no source. 
Industry, frequently publicized as a major pollutant, was cTted by 10.6/ and 
•ranked behind government" wh i ch was si # r>gHed out by 12.8/. r % 



^pentjpJ problems 



We were interested in the impact of the* med i a on the - public's perception 
of environmental pr«blems_. First, we asked each Respondent to identify the 
media soJrce from which they obtained most of their information about national 
state and* T^pca'l events- * As Tables ^8, and 9 indicate, television and : news- 
papers 



far exceed any'otjier media source in informi/vg the respondents^ 



In 



.each case about one half of the/e.spondepts obtained most of the informati 
from TV argrd * 1/^4 to 1/5 obta ined v the i r information from newspapers. It js 



onV 



i nteres t i 
nat i onal 



ng 
to 



t;o note^lhat the»impact of television lessens as one moves from 
^tatel^to local ,news while the impact' of rad\o increases. 



S 



ID 
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\We asked the respondents to tflentify the media source tfjey considered 
most accurate. The question: "Which of these sources of information do you 
thjnk^is mo£t, likely to give you an unbiased and accurate rep<frt of news- . 
o wa n ** s ? M "^Tsb 1 e *0 s^ows t^2t ^2 ^ ^ bei 'e'ved te!evisio n to be "^ost 3ccu r 3te 
followed by newspapers and radio. Fourteen and a half percent contended tha^ 
none of the media sources were unbiased.* % [ 

- JL < • . f - 

f Ve then asked the respondents fi f They recalled any recent news coverage. 

of .envf ronmen ta 1 events. Table 11 reports data concerning 'the newspaper 

'coverage. About half (kS.2%) of the respondents recalled reading something 

in a newspaper relating to the envi ronment *(note that 8l% of'the respondents 

indicated they continually read a newspaper). Table 12 focused on televis'icm 

coverage. Forty-five and a half percent of the respondents believed they haa 

seen something on TV relating to the environment; US .$% had not seen anything 

concerning the environment. Of the 7**. \ ^respondents who listen to' a radio, 

only" 23*3% could recall anything recently that -commented on the^env i ronment y 

These figures weY*. almost identical to those responding to s i mi 1 a r ^pes 1 5 ons 

concerning m#gazine\. Seventy percent said ,they read o'r subscribed to 

magazines on a regular basis, but only 23. 5 / recalled any article relating 

to the environment. 



There has been much discussion concerning America's life style and how 
it contributes to ^any of our problems. We asked the respondents: "Do ycyj 
think that the ways that Americans live contributes to env i rohmenta 1 
prob 1 e^s ?" m * * 



Table 13 



^c^egor i ca 1 1 y rejected such an idea. ^ * ^ 

C" v The knowledge of ho& much mone/ the public is willing to spend is of 
^ | critical importance to public officials. We identified fivefgeneral areas 
j»f environmental problems: auto exhaust, water pollution, no i se ',' tja rbage 
and waste disposal, and crevatiM rje^ea t i on a I areas'. We asked each respon- 
dent 1 : u lf your total taxes fc^sqch m terns as sale"? tax^-am-jsement Jtax* liquor 
tax and tf>e 1 were to be * 'i nc reused , say # by $100, how much out of th?s-$J00 
Jk woul^ you be wijling tci s^nd for the fol lowing; ^auto exhaust, wat%r pollu- 
^ tion, noise, garbage' affmwas te* d i sposa 1 and creat'itig recreational areas to 
maintain a clear eny i ronTOnt?" * . 

The first problem identified was "auto exhaust po\)*4l i or>. M About 50^ , 
of trie respondents [UU .0%) were unwilling to sp'end any of the $100 he re# 
Fifteen and a haA f percent were willing to contribute $20 and 10. 9^, $2>. 
Almost thrire- fourths (71 . fl^of the respondents were unwilling to (distribute 
more than 5^^.^ ^ 

, The second problem was water pollutfon. Thirty-six point orve percent . 
of the respondents did not want any of the money distributed here. Fifteen 
point tHree percent agreed to. allocate $20 and' 12. 9'., $25- Ten point two 
percent ^greed to allocate $50. In general the respondents seem to attach 
more importance to water pollution than to auto exhaust problems. x 
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i a ^ %^ t [t3 + 30 o/srv.'h^lsrin^ 67*3^ of the res n o^ dents did -see ^ 
r 1 i'fe styles as coat/" i but i ng- to environmental p rob 1 emsC On 1 y' 16..^« 




The th i rd p rob] em't once rned n no ise. M Fifty e i gh t point nine'' percen t of 
the respondents refiised to allocate any money to th i s- probl em. Nfone point 
eight percent were willing, to con t r i bu te ^> 10 and 12.8*, $20, but w-ith over 
7j% of the I'espOnuei j I i> ailuudliny i e^* U'«ifi 520, noi^e d Kd not seem lo^be a 
major problem. % 

The fqurth area was fresh an<j waste disposal. Here, "the respondents 
seemed more concerned . Still, over one- th i rd (37 - 5%) al located no money . 
FifteecL point two percent we«re willing to allocate $20 an^ 12.6%, $25- Ten 
percent allocated $50: • * * 

/ . ' • » 

The fina,) problem aree identified concerned recreational' areas. This 
seemed'by far to fye the category which generated an allocation of r~K)ney. 
Only 28.3% refused to distribute any of their money to this problem. Fourteen 
and a half percent donated $20, 10. 6*, $25 and 1*4.8/ spent $50. Less than 
k0% were unwilling to spend* at least $20 on this problem. 

With the exception'of the lalter problem,' none of the problems claimed 
a d i spropor t i ona t e amount of money from the respondents. 

involvement in public policy is very important. We 
ested both in the citizens' knowledqe pf governmental agencies 'f€cus^*§ "Tm 
env i ron^n t a 1 issuesyand in their kno/ledqe of and membership in relev^mt 
citizen groups or civic agencies. 

We aske'd "Do 'you happen to know if mere are any governmental agencies* 
or qr yan i is t i ons in the San Antonio area which are concerned with the pro- • . 
tection of the environ me n t ? ' ' * T 

■ Table 1*4 indicates th^t S2.5^ of t he -resp^onden t s were aware of some 
governmental agencies concerned wi t'h en v i ronmen t a 1' p rob 1 ems . Of these 
respondents 2^:6 .could identify the aqency, with 6.6/ recognizing the EP^ - 
as such 30 age n cy. Thirty seven pohgLf. eigh»t percent of the respondents kfiow 
of no government agency in the San Antonio area concerned wS-th £0 v iYonment a 1 , 
probTems. Only 90 respondents identified the EPA. 

•/ ' - 

We 'asked also if there weretg^ny citizens groups or civic cfubs in the 

San^Antonio area that study environmental probi'ems or ta-ke stands on environ- 
mental problems. mm 

Here' we found that mor*e respondents were aware of local, non-governmental 
agencies than ha J" been aware o*f governmental agems^es . Sixty point four per- 
cent of the respondents were aware of such organ i i ons (see TatTVe 15)- Of 
these, 31.5* could identify the local organization by name, with the Sierra 
Club being most widely recognized (8.2'*). 4 * 

We then askefJ, "Do you happen to Belong to any organization that studied 

or 1 takes stands on environmental issues?" 

» # 

"No, 11 was the m/erwhelming answer. 'Table 16 indicates thafabout nine 
out of ten respondents did not belong to any environmentally-active organi- 
zation. Of the 9!9' that do belong to an organization, no more than 1,1/ 



/ 21 
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belong to the same onoatvLzat fan , Indicating that no single *nvi ronmental ly- 
active organ Fzat ion* even remotely has. a following in 5>3 d Anf toriro. ^ 

f We >uuylit Lu identify uluei Indices wf env i f unnten LdT^SLl i v^biii. We tfbkeu, 
"Have you ever \^Ht ten any letters, telephoned or personally called on anyone 
concerning environmental issues? 11 

As might be expected from the answer to the previous question, a signif- 
icant number of respondents had never utilized any of these approaches. 
^Eighty point four percent had never contacted anyone concerning environmental 

issues (see Table 17). Of the 17. 9-' wflo Had made contact, 9-U had called 

a publ ic official and 5-$% had written a # publ ic of f icfafT 

Finally, we asked, "Have yoS ever attended any meeli'ngs or rallies to 
complain or learn *bout the environmental problems'!" ~ 



Again, the answers were consistent with responses to previous questions 
concerning activities. Table 18 indicates that 85.8' of the respondents had 
never attended a meeting, ~ " 

A demographic profile of the tprvey follows. Sixty ^oint three, percent 
of the' sample had resided in the San Antonio area five years or more (22. Kt 
had resi<^ed~jn the area , for over lfTyears). Twenty-six point three percent 
of the respondents* had lived there two years or less. Forty-nine point two 
percent were employed. . Twenty-eight percent of the sample had completed 
high school, 15. 6 1 / had completed college. Nineteen and 3 half percent had 
ai8th grade education or less, .virtually ail adult age groups were evenly 
'represented with 30-3^ y«,ar c 

Nample (IjOv) and (16.5-) and Mb.l'J the large 

point nine percent of \be respqnderits had incomes o.f $r5,000 or more; 
'had incomes qf less than $10,000. Fifty-eight point three percent of the 

• ^respondents were female. S i xt y- f our < po i n t one percent of the sample were 



>lds co rap rising the s m a I 1 e "s t po r t i on * o ^ Lb£*" 
) and 18-2A M6.^>) the largest. Twentyfive 



Angle and almost one- third were Mcx 
'lived in the center city area, 8.1/ 
areas . 



can-Amcr i con . Sixty pofnt eight percent 
in tfie suburbs and 17.1 in the rural 
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TABLE 1 . MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 



PROBLEM 



■jtr 



SCORE 



Crime and ^iolence 




2848 


State ofnthe Economy, ^ 




26^2 


Unemployment 




2026 


Drug ADuse 




1 59**. 


Energy Shortage 

* 


0 




Governmen ta 1 ^Concept ion 




10/1 


Envi ronmen t a 1 Prob 1 ems 




^9 3 


Race Relat ion$ 




• 303 



Scale Scores were controlled on a 5~3~5 basis: 5 points for most 
i mportant; 3 t -second- mos t important; 1, third most important. 
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TABLE 2, DEFINITION OF ENVIRONMENT 



'ENVPROB 



CATEGORY LABEL & 
PHYSICAL CHAR 
INC NB CHAR 
PRIMARILY, SOCIAL , 
PHYSICAL AND ■ 
TIMES WE LIVE IN 

NO IDEA - 



CODE 
1. 
'2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
0. 
9. 

TOTAL 



ABSOLUTE 
185 ' 
* 83 
118 
755 
24 

. 1 ' 
203 



RELATIVE 
FREQ 

( % ) 

13.5 
6.1' 

55.1 
1.8 

2.1 < 
- 14/8 



1369 



100.0 



MEAN 

VALID CASES 



3. 300 

1165 MISSING CASES 274 
*1 



im i 24 



TABLE k\ PERCEPTION OF PtfST ENVIRONMENT 



ENV5P 



RELATIVE ' ADJUSTED 



CATEGORY LABEL 
POO* * 



EXCELLENT 



CODE 


ABSOLUTE^ 
THEQ 


FREG 

C \% ) 


FREC 
( X ) 


1. 


25 


i.8 


2.4 


" . 2. 


31 


2.3 


3,2 


'3. 


35 


6.2 


8.* 


- 4. 


' 94 

* 


6.9 


9.2 


5. 


146 


12,7 


1*,2 


6. 


* 12fc 


. 8,8 


11 „7, 


* 7, 




9,9 * 


13,2 


e, 


215 


15.7 


21, e 


9. 


175 


12.8 


17,1 


0. 

TOTAL 


343 
•.369 


25.1 
100,0 


HISSING 



MEAN 

VALID CASES 



6.246 
10?6 



MISSING CASES 



343 



/ 



* 
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TABLE 5. PERCEPTION OF FUTURE ENVIRONMENT 



ENV5F 



CATECORY^UBEl 


* CODE 


RELATIVE 
\BSOlJJTE FREQ 
FREG • (, % ) 


ACIJUSTEO 

XRFr 

( X ) 


" curt 

( X ) 


, POOR 


It 


"94 






9.0 




2. 


76 




7.3 


16.3 


< 


3, 

t 


103 
P 

ai 




9,9 
* 7,8 


26.2 
34.0 




5. 


;2e 




12.3 


46.3 




6. 


9 7 




9,3 


^55.6 




7. 


133 




12. 8 


66.4 * 


* 


a. 


195 


14,2 


18.7 


87.1 


EXCELLENT 


• 9. 


134 , 




12.9' 


100*0 




* 

TOTAC 


328 
t359 


24,0 
100.0 


MISSING 
------- 

Itf0i8 


100*0 


MEAN 5.570 






• 






vAi/rt CASES a*<l 


MISSING ' 


CASES, 328 






• 

* 






1 







27 



TABLE 6, CONTRIBUTORS TO ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 



"STCC\* 



) 



i 




ABSOLUTE 










r Br ^ 


. r * J 








92 


6.7^ 


o ,7 


J NOUS y 




143 


14.6 


:z,t 






443 


32.4 


32,4 


GOVT 




175 


12.6 , 


12, e 


TRAFFIC * 




iia , 


' b.lf 


e.? 












NONE 




45 f 


3.3 


3,3 


:rugs , 




34 


2.5 


2.5 


CORRUPT ION 




1* 


1.1 


lil 


TOO HAN Y AMjtfALS 




8 


a. 6 


#.6 


NO RESPONSE ' 




302 


22.1 


22.1 




TOTAL 


1369 

i 


V lBrf.B 


i?2,e' 


MEAN 3,880' 








* 


'vAllD CASES 1349 r 


MISSING 


cases 


1 





( * 

*,7 

I 7 . 3 
49.7 
t2.5 
7^«> 
73,3 
76,3 
77.4 
77. V 

l*e»* 
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TABLE 7* NATIONAL MEDIA USE 



CATECORV LABEL 
NEWSPAPERS 
Mag* 1 1 WES 

RATIO 

TELEVISION 

FRIENDS 

OTHER 

Radio and tv 

NEWSPAPER 4 TV 
NO RESPONSE 



CODE 
1 
2 



TOT 



A|S0i.gTE 

TREQ 


on if t uf 
RtW AT J Vt 

TREQ 
( X ) 


kft dfif r n 

rREc 

( % ) 


CUN 

trec 
i * ) 


284 




21,6 


21,6 


56 


X 


4,4 


26,9 


106 


7.7 


8,1 " 


J4,f 


7X4 


52.2 


54,3 


8li3 


13 


e.9 


lil 


89i3 


19 


e,7 


' ii8 


98,8 


.21. 


1.9 


1.6 


91.6 


85 


6.2 


6.5 


96^1 


25 


1.0 


1,9 


188.8 


53 




HlSSIftC 


188,8 


1369 


'1M.I 


188,8 





. NEAN 3,618 
VtLiD CASES 1316 



HISSING CASES 



53 
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TABLE 8. WAT€ MEDIA USE 





' s*?g:a ^ , 

- 

CATEGORY L*BEL 


\ 
; 

cone 


ABSOLUTE 
PRE* 


/ 

RELATIVE 
fR£Q^ 

r 


-# 

ADJUSTED 
f REC 

( * ) 


\ 

( * ) 




NEWSPAPERS 


i. 


39.6 


26.. 9 


29,7 


29,7 




' V AC A2 I NtS' 


• 2, 


29 


* 1,5 


1,5 


31,2 


* 


R4C10 


3, 


121 


8,8 


9.1 


J 

*e 1 3 




^EwCvisIcn 


4, 


625 


«5,7 


46,9 

* 


87,2 






5, 


15 


1.1 


1.1 ^ 


as, 3 




OTnEft . 


6, 


12 


• .9 


8,9 


89,2 




radio and tv 


7, 


25 


1.8 


1,9 


91,1 




' NEWSPAPER * TV 


8*. 


89 


6,5 


6,7 


,*7,7 




•NO «r$P>0N$E 


9, 


32 




2,3 


108,8 




* 


0, 


36 


2,6 


HISSING 


108,0 




• 


YOTal 


1369 


/f00,0 


10ft, 8 






MEAN ' 3,453 






/ 






j - 


V*^JC CASES 1333 * 

/ v s. 


MISSING 


CASES 


36 


















i 


# 








' 
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0 
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' TABtE 9. LOCAL MEDIA USE 



0 



t*EC I A 




♦ 




• 




• 

CA^EGO^Y LA8£l ' 


CODE 


• 

ABSOLUTE 
P REQ 


f RE3 

( x ) 


ADJUSTED 
PR EC 

( * ) 


CUM 

( % 


NEWSPAPERS 


1. 


398 


29,1 


29,9 


. .29,9 


HA&A^JNES 


2, 


S 


' i.V. 


1.6 


3li3 


RADIO » 


3, 




U.l 


11.3 


41 1 6 


T EUVISI0N 


«. 


563 


42,6 


43,8 


89i6 


TRIENUS 


5, 


38 


2,. 8 


2.9 


88.5 


OTM£^ £ " 


6, 


10 


1.7 


• <e , 


v 89,3 


RADIC AND ?y 


7, 


23 


1.7 


1.7 


rt,t 


NEWSPAPER 4 TV 


8, 




6.9 


7,1 


9f il 


no *Esp:*s* . 


9, 


25 


1.8 


1.9 


mil 




«. 


3d 


2.6 


til SS IMC 


1M«I 




T OTAL 


136* 


lH.f 


iift.e 




riCAN 3,4*52 












VALID CASES U3l 




CASES 33 









TABLE 10. MEDIA ACCURACY 



CaUGO** w*BCt 

RADIO 

NQ*E 

MO *E$POtfS£ 



0 



ME an 3.616 
VALlO CASES 1367 



CODE 


ABSOLUTE 

p a r a 


RELATIVE 


P 

ADjgSTEC 

r*ea 
* * * * 


r eEO 






276 


* 21.3 


2e,3 


2ti3 






97 


7,1 


7,1 


27.4 




/ * 


144 


If. 5 ^ 


\i.5 


36>t 




^ 4 • 


582 


42.5 


42,6 


81.5 






2f« 


1.5 ' 


1.5 


62^ 






199 


14,5 


14,6 


96,6 






3 


t.2 


1.2 


96.6 








3,2 


3,2 






> *. 


2 


t.l 


HISSING 

mmmm • mm 


101.1 




.TOTAw 


1369 

1 


1M.» 






> 


MISSING 


cas/s 


• 

t 

2 









UL 



3- 



TABLE 11. READ STORY ON ENVIRONMENT 



»£aDS* 




* 








/ 

Ca^EGOR* l*8EL 


CODC 


ABSOLUTE 
f*Eq 


R £ L * T I V€ 
PR t Q 

e % ) 


t 

pre: 

f X ) 


i 

CUM 
. ( x ) 




1. 


345 


39. fl. 


39,9 


39,9 


* 

R£AD-DO£SN f T 


2. 


IV 


8,4 


0,4 


4a 1 3 




. 3, 


«<7 


/ 32,7 


32,7 


d\t 


tiN T -LlC NO T REaD 
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TABLE. 13- LIFE STYLES AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 
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TABLE 1A. KNOWLEDGE OF GOVERNMENTAL ENVIRONMENTAL AGING I ES 
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TABLE 15- KNOWLEDGE OF CIVIC ENVIRONMENTAL AGENCIES 
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TABLE 16. MEMBERSHIP IN ENVIRONMENTAL GROUP 
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TABLE 18. ATTENDANCE AT ENVIRONMENTAL MEETINGS 
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SECTION 

AREA RESPONSES TO ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 



\ 



The San Antonio SMSA was selected as the geographical focus for the * 
suroy because.it offered the opportunity to stratify our spmple along, rural,, 
suburban and cefcter city lines. It has been suggested in other 'studies that.' 
Individuals residing in a deteriorating environment are more likely to be 1 
aware of e|)*Aj-onmental problems, than those residing in a healthy envi ronm$nt>' 
Or, more generally, that wrfere one lives can directly affect one's perception 
of environmental problems. This section looks at the responses stratified . 
According tt^area. ' ^ 

[ Does area affect the pAnfept ienyespondents have concerning thel^por-^ 
^tan^e of^public problems? Tc&le 19 shows a sj-gni f ic^nt relationship between 
the area in which respondents live and their ranklnfc^tff publ ic problems. 
Center city residents placed much emphasis on protl^^fcelating^to the 
economy (26.1%) and crimes (16.0%). Twepty-three pcjirseven percent of 
the suburban residents^ alsAi ted the, economy as the most important problem, 
btft 21 were unsure 'and cited no problem as most Important. Rural respon- 
dents, were more concerned about the economy than thfTr two counterparts • 
(41.1^ of the rUral respondents named the economy)and >]k.k% identified-, 
crfur^as the most Important. * . ^mr****^ 

^ Thus, Jtie state of the economy is the host important prObJem named bv 
all three (^ups, but in different proportions. Center city and rural ^ 
residents find crime to be a significant problem while suburban residents 
evidence fftore uncertainty than the other twp areas. \ * , 

* I m 

None of the three groups j denti f ied M envi i;onmenfcal problems" to a 4 
s i gn Tf i cafnt degree. R©ur point nine percent of the center city residents, 

of the suburban resfdehts and k.0% of the rural residents mentioned 
the environment by name. I f we comb'in* envi ronmental problems wi%h energy 
end refuse, however, the significance is much higher. Twenty-one pfcint thre^ 
percent of the center city .residents', 22.6fc of the suburban* residents and 
20. B% of the rural respondents cite these three areas as most important. 

• * 

There Is a significant relationship* between area *nd the def ini tior> of 
''envtrpnmej a^ 1 * AH three areas agreed, that* the environment should be defied . 
in terms 1( ^^bth physical and social characteristics (see Table 20)V Sixty 
point three, percent of the center % clty respondents, lk% of the suburban 
respondents and'66". 1$ of the rubral ''respondents viewed the environment in this , 
dual* manner. The data also indicate that center city and suburban' resideots • 
are more likely than their rural counterparts to see the environment in pri 
mariiy physical termsT * t * < 



/ 
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# r .We al^o attempted to Identify wh&t trends, If any, the respondents an- 
ticipated In the area of environmental improvement* We askecr them to estab- 
lish, on a scale of ope to nine, with higher numbers reflecting a better 
environment, what # condi t ions they believed the environment to be in today, 
-apd. what condition they anticipated five years hence/ One through three 
would be below average, four through six, average, • and seven through nine, 
above average. • ~*~~ m 



* There is a significant relationship between area and respondents' per- 
ception of present and future environmental conditions.' Table 21 shows that 
suburban residents see present "envi ronm£ntal conditions as better than either 
center c.Uy or rural respondents. Fifty-eight point three percent of the 
sub-urban respondents ranked the present environment as above average and 

'37. 8$ saw it as average. Only 3-9* labeled it below average. Center city 
residents believed present condi t ions were average or above average with 
3r.k% choosing below average. . Rural residents, however, were not so plSasecl. 

twejve and a half percent saw the present environment as below average and 
not quit^j one 'third rated it above average. 

These relationships remained significant wjien we asked about environ- 
mental conditions five years hence (see Table "22). Over a third^>f the rural 
respondents belfeved the environment would be below average. Center city and 
suburban residents wer£ less positive than they had been about present con- 
ditions. One* fourth of the center city residents predicted the environment 
would be below average in five years. Suburban respondents remained the 
mostoptomistic, but three times as many respondents as before now believed 
the environment would be below average. 

We asked the respondents to id^nti^fy who or what they believed were ' 
contributing most to our environmental conditions. Table/23 demonstrates 
again a distinction based upon geographical stratification. All three areas 
viewed individuals as contributing most to our environmental problems with 
3h1X}% of the suburban dwellers holding such a viewpoint followed by 3^.2% 
; of the, rural respondents and 32.0% of those # res idi ng in the center city area. 
The three vareas .were rarely separated by more than a few percentage points 
regardless of which cont r ibutcr they were naming. However \2.k% of the 
center city did cite industry a^ contracted with 1.1% of the suburban resi- 
dents. As one moved iway from the QSp^city, government became more of a 
contr(butor. \ 

\ H Wb^n asked if the way Americans 1 ive contributes . to our environmental 
problems all three areas agreed that it did. However, there is no relation- 
ship between area and response. 'Sixty-four point one percent of the center 
ci*ty ^fspondents agreed that America's life style was a significant factor^ 
in our environmental deterioration and bk% and 6^.1% of the suburban and, 
" raral - respondent* respectively supported this proposition (see Table 2*0 . 

_ Turnirlg to the key issue of costs, we asked the respondents to distrib- 
ute -the sum of $100 over a group of environmental problems. We placed re- 
spondent al locations -into four categories: $0, $1-19, $20-4j^-and $50 p-lus. 

Tables 25 through 29 relate our findings, We found relationships be— 
^ \ , "30 



twetfn response and area In all five problems examined Suburban 3nd rural 
residents afre more willing than center city residents to allocate money to 
control auto exhaust. This is somewhat surprising as one migh^*ant icipate 
that the center city area would be most adversely affected by ^uto exhaust. 
Still, one-third of the centfeV ci ty respondents and rural respondents anS 
35 * 1 % of the suburban respondents would spend $20 to $^9 on auto exhaust - 
control. About-half of th^v center city respondents, however, wou 1 d ^tl ocate 
no money to this ar«ea. \ , , ^ 

Suburban residents seemed slightly more concerned with water pollution 
than the two area counterparts. Forty-five- percent would spend. $20 to $^9 
and, 1 8 . 9% would spend" over $50. Center city residents were the least con- 
cerned with over one-third unwilling to contribute any money to this a^ea. 

Noise caused the least cqncern among all three groups. No more than 
of any group was willing to contribute $50 or more and over half of 
the center city and suburban respondents were unwilling to al locate ^any 
money. Rural residents evidenced more interest in this area than either 
other group, but even then, ^7.9$ would not allocate any money to control- 
ling noi se . ' 

Waste disposal was an important concern of the' suburban and rural areas, 
but center city respondents were'unwi 1 1 ing to spend $50 qf more and k}% 
wpuld spend $20 to $^9~ Suburban residents would allocate slightly mope 
money, with*16.2$ and k\ .k% responding respectively. Qver one-third of the 
center city residents would spend no money here. 

• j • 

The most popular problem was recreation. Twenty-six point'nine percent 
of the rural residents, 26.3$ of the center city residents and \B.S% of the 
suburban residents were willing to commit $50 or more to recreati^na 1 areas. 
Over half of the suburbaft residents (51.*»$) would contribute $20 to $^9 as 
would k0.2% of the rural residents and 31.6$ of the center city respondents. 
This was the only category in which no respondent area exceeded k0% in al- 
locating $0^fc£T the problem. ■ t 



In the area of citizen recognition and citizen participations^ found 
the following results. We asked respondents if they knew of any governmental 
agencies or organizat ions.^ in" the San Antonio area whic^i was concerned with 
the protect ion of the environment. Fifty-six poi.nt seven percent of <he sub- 
urban respondents were aware of such organizations (25.2$ of urban could 
identify the organ i zat i on (s )) . Fifty-three pointinine percent of the # center 
city respondents made the same claim (2*4.8$ could identify the organiza^"' 
•tion(s)). However, less than half (k7.k%) of the rural respondents indi- 
cated suth awareness (see Tabl£ 30). 

When we referred to*Their knowledge of citizen groups or civic clubs * * 
rather 4 than governmental organizations", we did find a relationship between 
area and response. Table 31 ind*ica.tes that 65-7$ of the suburban respond- 
ents, 61.8$ of the center "city respondents and 60.2$ of the rural respond- 
ents were aware of such organizations. Suburban residents were least likely 
to be unable to identify any s\ich organisation. The ability to identify 
specifically the organ i zat i ons Wma i ned at one-third or lesfc for all three 

31 
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groups of respongeatSLi ? 

When asked which organizations they could identify, few respondents 
could.recall the speci fic Organization. Fifty-four center city, 12 suburban' 
and 8 rural respondents could identify the EPAwhile'75 cente^city residents,- 
9 suburban and 28 rural respondent's were able to, frame COPS. 

Asked.^to identify norv- government groups, respondents singled out the 
Sierra %Tub. Fifty-six center city, T8 suburban and 9 rural respondents 
identified the Sierra Club, 

When questioned about, actual membership in any of these organizations, 
the respondents reflected np significant relationship based upon whefe they 
live4- Table 32 shows that 13-5? of the suburban respjxndejits belong to some 
environment-oriented organization, 9-9&of the center^city residents and 
7-7% of the rural respondents. ' 

V - 

• ^ • 

, We examined the activism of our respondents by asking about their 
contacting public officials and their actual attendance at meetings concern- 
ing the^envi ronment . Ai fnight be expected from the responses to the questions 
concerning knowledge of and membership in environmental organizations, the 
level of activism among all thise groups was quite low. 

Table shows that afcoiijf %0% of the respondents* i n the cente^>city, 
suburban arxf rural areas havejnever contacted a publ ic off icial or a news- 
paper about envi ronmental^ssties . Of the few who have made contact, tele- 
pining or writing a pubf/x^off icial appears to bfe the most common method 
of -contact. No distinctigrf along geographical lines is apparent. There is 
nonsignificant .relationship here between area and response. 
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TABLE 20. DEFINITION OF ENVIRONMENT BY AREA 
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• TABLE 21 r* PERCEPTION J3F PRESENT ENVIRONMENT BY AREA 
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RURAL 



ENVNOW 

COUNT I 
ROW % IPOOR 
COL X l 
TO^L % l 



i. 


I * 2* 


5 * 3. 


4. 


: 5. 


21 ' 
2.9 
35.3 
2.0 


1 1.0 

1 70,0 
1 0.7 


40 

5.5 
: 74.1 
: 3.7 


• V 5T 
i 7.9 
! 67.9 
5.3 


I 146 
: 20,1 
: 62,4 
» 13.6 


3 

^2.9 

7.9 
0.3 


!»-•»-•-# 

0.0 
0.0' 
0.0 , 


! 1 
i 1.0 

: 1.9 
0.1 


2 

* 1.9 
2.4 
0.2 


: 20 
: 19.4 
i 8,5 
1.9 



13 



1/ 


6.3 
34.2 . 

1.2-^ 


I 1.4 
1 30.9 
r 0.3 


4.0 
16.5 
0.9 


11.1 : 
2*4 
2.1 : 


6. J 

m \ 


• 1 
2.6 
2.6 
0.1 


i r : 

1. 0.0 1 

I 9,0 : 

1 0,0 2 
1 5-««-»-a I 


3 

7.9 
5.6 . 
f.3 : 


2 I 

5.3 : 

2.4 : 
0.2 i 


COLUHN 
TOTAL 


30 
3.5 


1» 
0.9 


5 r 4 
5.0 





10 



58 
28, Z 
24,6 
5.4 



20 J 
4,3 

e.9 



6. 



108 
14.9 
65.9 
10.1 

17 
16.5 
10.4 
1.6 



7, 



32 
15.5 
19.5 
3.0 



7 

10.4 
4.3 
0.7 



120 
17,6 
67.0 
11.9 
■ ■ " ■ - - 

17 
16.5 
6.9 
*'6 



37 
17.9 
19.4 
3.4 



9 

: 23.7 
: 4,7 
* 0.6 



EXCELLEN RON 
T TOTAL 
8.1' 9.1 



»-« 

144 
19.8 
72.7 
13.4 

Q/ 28 

27.2 
14,1 

2.6 n 



23 
11.1 
11.6 
2.1 

3 

7.9 
1.5 
0.3 



75 
10.3 
74.3 
7.0 

15 
14.6 
14.9 



8 

3.9 
7.9 

0.7 

i 

s 3 
7,9 
3.0 
0.3 



: 
t 

— t 



234 

21.8 



164 

15.3- 



191 

17,0 



196 
18.4 



101 



726, 
67.6 



103 
9.6 



297 

19.3 



30 

3.5 



1074 
100.0 



CHI SQUARE ■ 49.76756 WITH 
KUX0ER Of HISSING OBSERVATIONS 



24 DECREES OF FREEDOM 
■ 295 



SIGNIFICANCE » 9.9015 



43 



TABLE 22. PERCEPTION OF FUTURE ENVIRONMENT BY- AREA 



envsf 

COUNT I j 
ROW 4 ' 31 ifOOW 
CGI % « 

total * 



excellen 

T 



. AREA 

CENT£8 CITY 

SUBURBAN 

V RURAL r 



It 



3. 



6. 



. COLUMN 
TOTJL 

CHNSQUARE « 49.99668 WITH 
NUftBCR Or HISSING OBSERVATIONS 



r 



1. 


I 2, 


3. 


S 4. 


5.1 


6. 


♦ 7 ;: 


6,1 


% 


53 


t 47 




68 


58 


77 | 


56 


79 J 


114 l 


66 


a. 5 


1 7.5 




9.6 


8.6,, 


12,3 | 


'9.3 * 


12.6 : 


16. t 1 


14.1 


66.2 


* 69.1 




64.5 


63.3 


64.7 * | 


66.2 * 


69,9 l 


68.3 t 


73.9 


5.7 


* 5.8 




6.4 


5.4 


8.3 1 


6.2 


8.5 I 


• 12.2 1 


9.5 


;r 






4 , 


i 7 


15 | 


14 


6 i 


, 24 1 


9 


,5.8 


i \i 




.4.7 


6.1 


17; 4 | 


16.3 


! 7,6 J 


-27.9 1 


18.5 


5.7 






4.3 


8.9 


12.6 f 


16.5 


5.3 


14.4 1 


7.6 


• 8.5 


t a. 2 




8.4 


8.8 


1.6 1 


1.5 


8,6 1 


2s6 1 


l.i 


25 


1 16 




23 


L 16 


19 1 


12 


27 i 


24 1 


22 


13.6 


1 8.7 




12.$ 


8.7 


18.3 t 


6.5 


14.7 : 


13.6 1 


12. i 


26.4 


I 23.5 




24* 


20.3 


16.2 I 


14.1 . 


23.9 I 


14.4 1 


16.5 . 


d.7 


1 1.7 




2.5 


1.7 


2.6 | 


4 1.3 


2.9 1 


2.6 1 


























1 3 " 




6 


6 


6 t 


* . 1 


I 1 l 


5 1 


. 8 




i a. 6 




17.1 


17.1 


22.9 t 


2.9 


2.V 1 


14.3 1 


8.8 




1 4.4 




6.5 


7.6 


6.7 | 


1.2 ' 


8.9 J 


3.* 1 


8.8 


tf.5 


1 *.3 




8.6 


e;6 


e.« i 


8.1 


.6.1 1 


6.5 1 


6.8 


66 


x 66 




93 


- 79 




85 


113 


167 


119 


9.5 


>.3 




18.8 


6.5 


12.6 


9.1 


12.1 


17.9 


12.6 



24 DECREES OFVREEDOM 
• *38 



SIGNIFICANCE » 8.8814 




RON 
TOTAL 



626 
67.2 



86 

9-2 



184 
19.8 



35 
3.6 



931 
186.6 



c 

TABLE 23. CONTRIBUTORS [TO ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS BY AREA 









• 

-* 




* 




















• 








• 


* 








- 




:cu x 1 


*»*TC6NT 

V 

6. 


1 1.1 


?. 


SOVT 

3, 


' *6*rTic 

1 4, 


l 5 


.* *i 


0** 

1 7, 


TOO *4* v 
1 6, 


HO fttSPO 

nsc 

♦ 9.1 


TOTAL 




* 2. 


26.7 

1.4 


* 11 I 
l 7.7 * 
1 7 , 6 ,1 
1 2,1 1 


26,2 
9,6* 
2.9 


t 14 
I 9.9 
1 6.6 
1 1.1 


1 1? 

1 e.5 
) 11.9 

1 f.9 


1 5 
1 3,5 
1 11.1 
t 6.4 


1 9 
I ill 
t lit 
l III 


1 3 
1 2,1 
1 26.6 
1 . 6,2 


1 6 
1 6,6 
1 6.1 
1 I.I 


1 46 t 
1 26.6 1 
t 12*4 t 
1 2.6 t 


149 
m m 

16,4 




It 

Tv 


I 46 
1 5,8 
1 52.2 
1 3.5 


1 its 1 

1 12.** 1 
1 71. ? 1 
1 7.* 1 


266 
32. 6 

6* ♦ a 

19.1 


1 99 
1 11.9 
1 56,6 

I 7^ 


1 74 
1 6.9 
1 67.3 
1 5.4 


I 23 

l 5l!H 
1 1.7 


l 22* 

A 

t 64.7 
1 


1 9 
1 1.1 
1 61,' 
1 1.7 


1 5 
1 6,6 
1 62,9 
I •.« 


t 163 t 
1 22.1 1 
1 66.6 1 
1 13.4 v 1 


632 
66,6 




J. 


1 11 
1 9,9 

: l & 


♦ 6 • 1 
I 7,7 1 
1 6,f 1 
1 *«6 1 


46 
36.6 
9,6 
2,9 


1 16 
P 14.4 
1 9-.1 
1 I*? 


1 H 
1 5.1 

1 9.1 

1 e.? 


1 6 

1 ?.2 
l 17.6 
t 1.6 


"1 3 
1 2|7 
i I.I 
1 l|2 


1 1 

1 

1 - 6,7 

1 i.x 


I 6 

1 i.i 
1 1.1 
1 1.1 


f 14 ! 
t 12.6 i 
t 4,6 1 
t 1.1 


ill 
* * • 

1.1 




4, 


1 it 

1 «,3 
1 1^.9 
t 6.7 


1 22 - 
1 9,6 , 
1 15,2 
1 I,* 


66 

34,2 
16.1 
5.6 


f - 

I 46 

1 17.1 
1 22.9 
1 2.9 


1 9 
1 3.6 

! 6,2 
1 6.7 


1 7 
t 3,6 
1 15,6 
1 6,5 


1 9 
1 3,1 
1 26.5 
1 li 7 


1 1 
1 1.4 

1 4,7 
1 *.l 


1 3 
1 l.i 

1 37,> 
1 1.2 


I 53 
I 22.6 
1 17.5 
t 3,9 


234 

17.1 




6, 


I 4 

1 ».J ' 
1 «,3 
1 *,3 


1 1 
1 2*1 
1 7 


1 17 
1 35.4 , 

! *{ 


1 6 

: H;5 

1 6,4 


t ' 5 
.1 16.4 
1 4,5 
1 «,« 


1 2 
t 4.2 
1 «•* 
1 i.t 


1 f 
1 III 
1 III 
1 lit 


1 1 
t 2.1 
1 1.7 
1 1.1 


i i:i 

r 6.1 


1 12 
1 25,6 
t 4,1 
t 1*9 


4| 

i 3.9 




7. 


l 1 

1 * .6 
1 *,6 

1 


r ? 
» 

1 6.f 
1 ».? 


1 6 
1 6,6 
1 4 .a 
1 6.6 


t 6 
1 6.6 

1 6,11 
1 6.6 


1 6 

1 lit 
1 f .1 
1 6.6 


1 6 
1 ••• 

1 1.9 

t 6.6 


1 1 
1 111 
1 6.6 
1 6.6 


1 f 
t I.I 
t 1.? 

1 f ,1 


1 6 
1 6.6 
1 I.I 
t I.I 


1 2 
t ill. • 

I 0,7 

t *»1 


1 2 
1 6.1 




'3*4* 


92 

6,7 


1^5 
I*. A 


'443 
32,4 


l« 
I2f* 


ill 
6.6 


. 45 
4.3 


34 

i.9 


19 

1.1 


6 

1.4 


362 

22,1 


1366 
116.6 



C«1 • ' 56^2919* *|T* 45 "ICKCCS 0* f«CCJDO« $ U*t' I C4*CC a Ml«l 



ERIC 



! 



TABLE 2i*. LIFE STYLES AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS- BY AREA 



ftyfttl 



: : y *T i 

*3. X 1 

CCL * ■ 


4 . 


*cs 

It 


' 0 

1 2 1 


aor« 

I 3,1 


4 , 


1 *, 


NO RCS'O 

1 *. 1 


ROtf 

70*AL 




1 2 

4,2 
4.0 


99 
69.* 
t*.7 
7,t 


I 24 
{ 16.9 
1 12.7 

t i.s 


i 9 <t 
t 6.3 I 

i . ia.3 i 
i a. 7 t 


0 

2. a 
e. a 

M 4* 


1 2 
I , 3.0 
1 2.8 

f— 


1 10 1 

1 7,0 i 
1 7,9 
I 0.7 1 


142 
19,4 


i. i 
T * i 

q ' j 


5 

SJ.3 


I 56i 
I 67.4 
t 60 
\ 41, P 


\ 129 ' 
1 15.5 
1 57. ^ 
1 9.4* 


l 49 I 
* 5.9| 
: 94.3 ' t 
I * 3.6 1 


2 

8.2 

iac.0 


1 ' • 
t 0.0 
1 0.0 
t 0.8 


1 * 96 
I 18.3 
t» 67,7 
I 6.3 


03? 
68,6 


3, J 


• 

9,1 


1 n - 

r , 64, p 

1 7,? t 
1 5.2 


f 15 
1 13.5 
1 6.7 
1 1.1 


1 18 " 1 
■ 16.2. 1 

i 2a. 7 i 

1 1.3 t 


8 

2.8 

2.8 

e»i 


1 8 

t 9.8 
t 3.2 
t 0*0 


1 7 
t 6.3 
1 5.5 
1 0,5 . 


1 411 

r s . i 




1 

4.4 ; 

10.7 


t l?f 
1 64, 1 
i 1«.3 
» 11.0 


t 49 
) 22.9 
I 21.9 
t 3.6' 


11 i 
I 4,7 t 
i 12.6 k 

i a, a t 


8 

t.a 

8.8' 


1 1 
t 0.4 

t 140,0 
I 3.1 


I 22 

\ a, 4 

1 17,3 
A 1,6' 


r» 234 

1 17.1 


6, I 

/ ; 


1 

>.l 
4.1 


1 39 
I »1.3 
1 *.? 

I 2.6 


I 7 
1 14,6 

1 3.1 
1 2*5 


I a t 
i a , a i 

I 8,4 t 

r 8,0 t 


& 


t 0 

J ft 


t 2 
I 4,2 
t 1.8 
I 9.1 


1 48 

I 3.9 


? « » 
i 

- 1 


a 

»,i 
4,i 


I ? 
t lli.f 

t 8,? 
1 *.i 


4 a 
t a. a 
t a.r 

. t a. a 


t 8 t 
t 8.8 1 
I 0,8 t 
I 8.0 t 




i ..: 
> w 


I 9 
1 9,9 
I 9,9 
1 9,9 


t 2 
I 8.1 



TOT 



6 

4.4 



928 
67,3 



224 
18*4 



87 
6.4 



/..! 



1 

9.1 



127 
9,3 



jm\ SQWOt • * 40,02*04 WITH 30 $CC8«4 Of MCCDOM yt»\fltk*Ct 8 0,0000 



1369 

ija.l 



ERLC 



/ 
/ ' 



/ 

/ 



TABLE 25. ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO AUTO EXHAUST BY AREA 



AREA 



CENTER ClTy / 

/ 



SUBURBAN/ 




OEX 



1-1* 



219-49 



50* 




/- : ------ 


i.i * i. 


: 2. 


: * ^3". : 

V • * 




- - t 






: 373 


1 84 


280 


: ?5 : 


44.8 


1 10.1 


: 43.7 . 


: 11.4 • 


: 70.8 


1 55 t 3 


! 69.1 


• 66.4 : 


: 30.4 


l 6,0 


: 3*2.8 


: 7.7 : 


* 42 


« 18 


39 


: 12 : 


: 37.8 


1 16,2 . 


* 35.1 


10.8 : 


8.0 


: 11.8 * 9.6 


8.4 : 


3.4 


: 1.5 


3.2 


- 1.0 : 










88 


l 41 


78 


27 : 


* 37.6 


: 17.5 : 


33.3 


11.5 : 


: 16.7 


: 27 % 0 : 


19.3 


18.9 : 


> : 7 -2 


: 3.3 : 


6.4 


5.2 : 


: .22 


: 9 i 


8 


9 : 


: 4*. 8 


i 18.3 t 


16.7 : 


18.6 : 


: 4.2 


1 5.9 : 


2.0 : 


6.3 : 


! 1.8 


: 0.7 : 


0.7 : 


0.7 : 


! 2 


i 0 : 


0 : 




: 100.0 


1 0.0 ' : 


0.0 : 


0.0 : 


0.4 


l 0.0 : 


0.0 : 


0.0 : 


• 0.2 


t 0.0 


0.0 : 


0.0 




- i : 






527 


1>2 


405 


143 


43.0 


12.4 


33.0 


11.7 * 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 

CHI SQUARE • 23.38509 Hi TH 12 DEGREES -OF FREEDOM 

NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS a i.42 



RCW 
TOT Au 



832 

67, 8- 



111 
9 . k5 



23' 
19.1 



48 

3.V 



1227 
02.? 

SIGNIFICANCE 



0.0246 



EMC 



52 



/ 



TABLE 26. ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO WATER POLLUTION BY AREA 

















COUNT 












«* 


ROW X 


0 


1- 


19 


20-49 


?0* 


RCW 


Col % » 












TOTAL 


TOTAL * 


0. 






2. S 


, 3. s 




ll 


307 




72 ! 


311 : 


142 : 


832 


CENTER CITY ! 


36.9 ; 




' 8.7 


37.4 , : 


17.1 : 


67.6 




70.3 




58.1 . 


67.0 


70.3 : 






25.0 




5*9 ^ 


n> 25.3 


11.6 : 




3, 


33 




7 


50 


•21 


111 


SUBURBAN 


29,7 






45^0 


18.9 


9.P 




7.6 




5.6 




10.4 






2.7 




0.6 ' 




It? 




4. 


73 




39 


1 V2 


30 * 


234 


RURAL 


34.2 




16.7 


39.3 


12.0 


19.1 




16.7 




31.5 


19.0 


14.9 






5.9 




3.2 


7.5 


2.4 




6. 


. 24 




6 


11 


7 


48 




50.* 




12.5 




14.6- 


3.9 




5.5 




4.8 


3.5 






2.0 




0.5- 


! 0.9 


* 0.6 






0 




0 




2 


; 2 








0.0 


0.0 


. 100.0 - 






0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


1.0 






0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.2 




COLUH-M 


437 




124 


464 


202 


122/ 


TOTAL 


*5.6 




li.l 


37.8 


16.5 


iBe.ic 



CHI SQUARE ■ 



36.3^796 WITH 12 DEGREE* OF FREEDOM SIGNIFICANCE * 0.0003 



NUHBEP OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS; ■ 



M2 



Ut 



3^ 



tAble*27. ALLOCATION OF; money to noise pollution -by area 



RNOISE 
COUNT \, 
ROW X :0 
COL * 1 



4 



20-49 



50< 



"CHI SQUARE • 28.06756 WITH 12 DECREE* OF FREEDOM 
NUMBER Or MISSIN5 OBSERVATIONS • 142 



RCH . 
TOTAL 



total x *« 

AREA ---CM-- : 
1. ! 

GE*UR CITY ! 


ft. : 

495 3 
59.5 
71.1 1 
40.3 


1.: 

#,-••-»-•* 

163 
19.6 ' 
65.2 
13.3 - 


2. : 

' 149, : 
17. 9' J 
62.3 • 
- 12.1 ! 


3. : 

25^ : 
3,0 : 
59.5 : 
2.0 


832 
67,8 

i 


3, ' 

SUBURBAN 


1 61 J 
55.0 i 
8.8 i 
5.0 


25 . 
22.5 
10.0 
2.0 


• 20 
18.0 
8.4 
1.6 


5 

4.5 
XX. 9 
0.4 


111 
9.t 


4, 

RURAL 


112 
1 47.* 
: 16.1 
: 9.1 


56 
23.9 
22.4 
4.6 


: 60. 

25.6 
: i5.1 
4.9 


I 6 
: 2.6 
: 14.3 
0.5 


234 

,19,1 


6, 

* 


: 26 
54.2 

: ^.7 . 


6 

12.5 
1 • 2.4 


10 

: 20.8 

* . «-2 
0.9 


: 6 
: 12.5 
: 14.3 
: 0.5 


4b 

: 3.9 




r 2.1 


t 0.5 








: 2 
: 100.0 
0.3 
: 0.2 


i 0 
i 0.0 
l 0.0 
1 0,0 - 


0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


: 0 
0.0 

: . 0.0 
0.0 


: 2 

j . e.2 


COLUMN 
TOTAL 

• 


696 
56.7 


25« 
20.4 


239 
19.5 


42 

3*4 


1227 
102.* 



SIGNIFICANCE 



0054 



TABLE 28. ALLOCATION OF MONEY JO TRASH POLLUTION BY AREA 



• count/ 
row fk 
col % 
total x 

AREA - 
CENTER CITY 



SUBURBAN 



RURAL 



3, 




COLUMN 
> TOTAL 



32 : 


15- : 


28.9 j\ 

1 


13.5 


9.2 : 

.1^2 : 






: 6 : 4 — J 


r ' 37 : 


: 27.4. i 




14./ S 


22.7 : 


yz s 


3.0* : 




3 : 


: 54 f< 2 1 


6,3 : 




1,8 : 


: 2.1 


0„2 : 


: / 2 


0 


r 100,0 


0.0 


0.4 


* 0.0 : 


! ' > . 2 


0.0 : 




: 




lo3 


% 36.3 n 


13.3 



* 46 
41.4 

3.7 % 

96 
41.0 
^1.8 
' 7 .0 



27.1 
3.0 
« 1.1 



. 0 
0.2 

440 

35.9 



18 
16.2- 
10.1 
1.5 
mr 

37 
15.8 
20 r .8 
. S.0 



.6 
12.5 

- 3T4 
0.5 



CHI SQUARE ■ 

NUMBER OF MISSING QpSfcffVATIONS ■ 



23.3t6lff,WITH, 12 OLCHtEb OF FREED 

Ovations ■ 142 

r 



* 0 
0.0 



178 
14.5 



RC* 
'TOTAL 



632 

67. & 



1*1 
5 .t 



234 
19.1 « 



.48/ 

'4 

2 

e\2 



1.227 , 

iae.^ 

SIGNIFICANCE 



I 



J 



* 

TABLE 29. ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO RECREATION BY AREA 



.Af*EA 

CENTER* CITY 

i 

SUBURBAN 
RURAL 



COUNT 
ROW X' 

total x 



INEWREC 



CHI soy 



3, 



6. 
7,* 



UK* 
OTA* 





\ 0 


1-19 ' 


20*49 


J to ~ 




I 0. 


* 1. 


* 2. 


\ 3. s 




248 


1 102 


* 263 


N 219 i 




2^. 8 






» CO .0 * 




74^ 


: 72.3 - 


5 61.3 


: $8<-0 : 




20.2 


: 8.3 


i IX. 4 


» 17.8 : 




: 24 


i 9 


: *57 


2i x 




21 A 




» 


» 1 a 0 • 




7.2 


: 6.4 


: X3.3 


0.5 i 




.2.0 


: 0.7 


4.6 


! 1.7 : 




49 




94 
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TABLE 30. KNOWLEDGE OF. GOVERNMENTAL ENV I RONMENTAL_AGENC I ES BY AREA 
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TABLE 31. KNOWLEDGE OF CIVIC ENVIRONMENTAL AGENCIES BY AREA 
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TABLE 32. MEMBERSHIP IN ENVIRONMENTAL GROUP BY AREA 
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TABLE 33. CONTACTS WITH PUBLIC OFFICIALS BY AREA 
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SECTION % « 

# 

ETHNICITY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

f ' - ' - - 

Most existing knowledge concerning American attitudes toward the en-— 
vlronmeni is based on surveys done of Anglo-Americans. One of the more in- 
teresting facets of our study was the bi-ethnic nature of the inquiry. We 
used both a Spanish and English survey instrument with approximately 18$ 
of the sample interviews conducted in Spanish. 

The section examines the responses to the surveystratif ied in terms, of 
ethnicity. / 

When^he respondents were asked to rank the public problems they consid- 
ered n^ti.mportant , economic problems and crime/violence were ranked as the 
most/important. Anglos identified the state of the economy as most important 
whilie Mexican-Amerjcans rated crime ar>d violence as most important (see Table 
Jk). \ Concern for the environment and energy shortages were ranked low, sev- 
enthiand fifth respectively for Anglos and Mexican-Americans. With the excep 
tion^f the slight reversal at the top from the two ethnic samples, the rank- 
ings were very consistent as was the relative saliency of the issue areas. ^ 
For example, the number one rated problem scale score for Anglos is approxi- 
mately kl% of the total possible score, while the scale scores for the Mexi- 
can-American number one rated prpblem is approximately kk%. Here' there is ^ . 
virtually no difference in environmental ctfn<?erns between the Anglo and Mexi- 
cans-American samples. 

it is also important to know if different ethnic groups perceive the en- 
vironment in different ways. We asked each respondent to tell us in their 
own words what the word "environment" meant. There was no significant ethnic 
diffe^nce in the way most respondents perceived the environment (see Table 
35). Sixty-five and a half percent, of the Anglos defined the environment in 
both physical and social .terms .while 63 - 3% of the Mexican-Americans did so. 
The only other significant bloc Secured when almost one fourth of the Mexican 
Americans had no* def ini tion (this conceiveably njay have resulted from a lang- 
uage problem; there is nbt an exact Spanish translation for the term M environ 
ment"). 

'We were interested also in the perception that the respondents had con- 
cerning the future of the environment. We asked our sample to rate the cur* 
rent conditions of the environment on an ascepding scale of 1 to 9- Then we 
aske.d them to think about the environment five years from now and rate what 
they thought it w.ojjld be on the same scale. One to three would be below aver 
age, four through six average, and seven through nine, above average. 

Our data indicates a significant relationship between the perception 
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that respondents have of present and future environmental conditions and eth- 
nic! ty* Table 36 shows that about twjce as many Me*i can-Americans as Anglos 
believe the present environment is in below average condition. At the other 
end of the scale, 57- 7% of -the Anglos believe environmental condi t ions^ are 
above average, while less than a third of the Mexican-Americans perceive the 
environment in such positive terms. . " 

When we look at the- percept ion respondents have of future envi ronmental^ 
conditions, again there is a significant re 1 at i onsh i p based on ethnicity. 
The number of Mexican-Americans who see the future environment as below a*7STr 
age have almost tripled as has the humber of Anglos (see Table 37). Anglos 
continue to be mpre optimistic than *Mexi can-Ameri cans- (48.7% see future con- 
ditions as above average while 36.3% of the ^Mexican-American respondents 
agree), but the percentage has decreased from the perceptions of present en- 
vironmental conditions. 

Generally, then, Mexican-Americans perceive the environment^ be in 
worse shape than Anglos, both now and five years hence. 

• 

Anglos and Mexican-Americans differed also when identifying the major 
contributors to the area's environmental problems. By far, the largest con- 
tributor singled out was the category for " i nd i v i dua 1 s . 1 u . Th i r ty- f i ve pointy 
two percent of the Mexican-Americans and 34.4% of the Anglos identified indi- 
viduals as the major source of environmental trouble (see Table 38). Govern- 
ment and industry were seen as the next worse offenders with 11.1% and l8.1| 
of the Anglo and Mexican-American respondents respectively identifying govern 
menfand 12.91 and 8.7% identifying industry. Anglos also viewed traffic as 
more serious contributor than Mexi can-Amer icans . 

Dne of ^the most important questions asked by the survey concerns the^ 
amount of money respondents are willing to spend on specific areas of en- 
vironmental improvement/ We gave each respondent a hypothetical $100 and > 
asked how they would divide the money between five general environmental 
areas; auto exhaust pollution, water pollution, noise,, waste disposal and 
recreational facilities. We placed respondent allocations into four cate- 
gories: $0, $1-19, $20-49, and $50 plus. 

Tables 39 through 43 include our findings in this area. We find no 
significant relationship between allocation of money and ethnicity in the 
problem areas of auto.exhaust (39), noise (41), and. trash (42). We do find ^ 
significant re 1 at i onsh i p when we. look at water pollution (40) and develop- . 
ment of recreational- areas (43)- Almost 20% of the Anglo respondents would * 
be willing to allocate $50 or more Co the problem of water pollution while 
13.6% of the Mexican-Americans would do likewise. 0</er one-third of each 
group would spend nothing. Recreation appears to invite more participation 
than any* other area. Only 23.2% of the Mexican-American* respondents and 
31.2% of the Anglo -respondents (the lowest figures for any of the five prob- 
lem areas) would contribute nothing to' this issue. Mexfcan-Amer ican respond- 
ents are willing to allocate larger portions of their $100 than Anglos, but 
here, too, Anglos are willing to contribute more than to the other areas. 
Both groups Seemed least concerned with the issue of noise. 

We asked the respondents if they befieVed American 1 s^ lifestyle was 
contributing to our environmental problems. We found a significant, though 
slight, difference based on ethnicity. Table 44 shows that 69.6% of the 
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Anglo respondents' said yes and 6k'2% pf the Mexican-American respondents said 
yes. 'This seems to support the data displayed frn Table 38 (see above, .p. ^9) 
where individuals, rather than institutions, were singled out as contributing 
to much of our environmental difficulties. 

; - ' . ^ 

, In the general area of citizen knowledge and ^activism concerning the en- 
vironment we "again found significant relationships J> r ased on ethnicity. We tri- 
ed firs4: to ascertain the state of familiarity the respondents had with the 
various public and "private organizations that address enviVonmental concerns. 

We asked /if they 'knew of government organizations relating to the en- 
vironment. Table k$ indicates that 39.2% of the Anglos responding did know 
of envi ronmentyor ien ted organizations as contrasted with k0% of the Mexican- 
American respondents. The number of respondents, however, who actually could 
identify the organizations was' very low. ^ighty-six Anglos identified the 
EPA while only four Mexican-Americans cited the agency. A local public ser- 
vice organization, COPS (Community Organized for Public Service, a group 
organized around Alinsky principle^) had the widest recognition with &8 An- 
glos and 43 Mexican-Americans naming them. 

When we asked about knowledge of local civ4c organizations with environ- 
mental' concerns , the differences based On ethnicity were not as marked as ^ 
with the knowledge of government organizational Table ^6 shows that 63. fy* 
of the Anglo respondents and 5k. 7% of^the Mexl^n American respondents were 
^aware of such organizations. Age^TiT the number of respondents who could 
ident i fy "Spec i f i cal ly the organization was very sm^l]. Th i r t y e i gh t Anglos 
identified both COPS and the San Antonio Conservation Society'; twenty-eight 
Mexican-Americans cfted COPS. 

We asked if responder^ts were members of these organizations. Only 11.7? 
of the Anglo respondents and 6.9% of the Mexican-American respondents held 
membership in ar* organization whth environmental concerns^ (see Table kj) . 
In other words about twice as many Ang16s as Mex'i can- Ame r i cans belong to s an 
organization which addresses environmental problems, but an overwhelming 
number of each group belongs to no such organization. Of these respondents 
who did belong tb organ i zat-ions , 1*4 Anglos were members of the SA Conserva- 
tion Society and 10 Mexican-Americans were members of COPS. » 

Membership "is, of course, dnly one measure of citizen activism. Qne of 

the most common wayspeople get .involved in government is by contacting public 

officials or the media to^offer viewpoints concerning public problems. Table 

48 indicates that there Ks a significant re 1 at i onsh i p. be tween e thn i c i ty and m 

respondents who con tact— pub 1 i o of f i c i s and the media. Eighty-five point 

seven percent of the Mexican-American .respondents had made no such contac 

contrasted with 77.6% of the Anglo* respondents . Of those respondents that 

made some contact, 3.8% of the Anglos and 7-71 of the Mexican-Americans did 1 

so by phonirtg a public official. Six point six percent of the~Ang1os had 

wrift-ep publ ic fc of f icial s , but only 3*7% of the Mexican-Americans had done so. 

* * 

Finally., we asked respondents if they had ever attended a meeting or 
i*a 1 1 y which focused on environmental problems. There was no significant re- 
Tat ionshi p- between attendance and ethnicity'. E i ghty-se^ven point two percent 
of the* Anglo respondents and £3-7% of the Mexican-American respondents* had 
never attended any meeting with an environmental orientation. 
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TABLE 34. -MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEMS BY ETHNIC GROUP 





PROBLEM 


ETHNI 

, . Anglo 
(N=548) 


i GROUP (Rank) 

Mexican-Alter ican 

• '(n=385) 


State ©f the Ecorr^ffiy" 


- 1 156 


(1) 


581 (3) 


• 

Crime and Violence 


1088 


(2) 


864 (i) 


Unemployment 


73*4 


(3) 


696 (2) 


Drug Abuses * 


502 


{k) ... 


481 (4) ' 


Energy Shortages 


500 


(5) 


372 (5) 


Governmen ta 1 Corrupt i*on 


476 


(6) 


- 263 (6) 


^ Environmental Problems 


2-16 


(7) 


- 104 (7) 


facial r Relations 


148 


.<*> . 


75 (8) 


* 


Scale Scores were controlled on 


a 5-.3-1 basis: 


5 poi nts for most 



important; 3, second most important; 1, th^rd most important. 
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TABLE 35. DEFINITION OF ENVIRONMENT BY ETHNICITY 
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56 


(ii. k) 


Physical & Social 
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231 


(47.0)'* 
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6 


(1.2) 


No Idea 


39 (8.9) 
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(2-5.5) 
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TABLE 36. PERCEPTION OF PRESENT ENVIRONMENT BY ETHNICJTY 
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TABLt 37. PE/CEPTJON'OF FUTURE ENVIRONMENT BY ETHNICITY- 
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44 
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94 

9.0 B 


7-> 

. 
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9.9 


81 
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, # 12.8 
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.'TABLE 38. CONTRIBUTORS TO ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS BY ETHN I C iTY 



COUNT 
ROW X 
COL X 



jwyuSTftv imoinuu gov* traffic 
*ls • - 



ANGLO, 


18* 
12. '9 
71.*? 

8.1 


2>« 

3*,4 - 

62^8 

21 r8 


51'. 4 
7.2 


9? . 

11V4 

- 83.6 
* 7.TT 


34 t 

4.*V 
75 ,6 : 


16 : 
2.2 1 
52.9- ; 
1-4 I 


8 

1,8 
53.3 
3,6 


1 6 

7 

75,0 


178 
22.0 
5 5*. 9 
► 13.9 


? , 


41 
8.7 
25.3 


37,2 
17.9 


, *5 
18.1 
48.6 
6.7 


is 

1.4 


11 1 
2.3 J 

24,4 , 

-,0.9 I 


16 1 
3.4 | 
-47.1 1 
1.3 1 


7 

46j7 


1 2 
0.4 

1 25,0 
1 0.2 


124 
26% 4 
* 41.1 

J 9,7 


Column 

TOMl " 


145 

11.4 ; 


*n 

3*. 7 


175 
13.7 - 
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6.6 


45 

"3.5 


34 

2. 7 


15 
1,2 


?>8 
0.6 
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23.6 
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TOTAL 
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TABLE 39. ' ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO AUTO EXHAUST BY ETHNICITY / 
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0 


** 


1. 
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96 


^ 1274 . 
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1 


7.0 
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9 2. 




{ 
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i, 159 


51 


* 
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t 
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10^4 
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4.9 
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TABLE 40. 



ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO WATER POLLUTION BY. ETHNIC ITY 



ETHN^£ ^ 
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1.' 
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: 0. 
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#6.9 
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! 5S>.8 


63.9 
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! 57 
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67 
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13.6 
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'TABLE *1. -ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO NOtSE POLLUTION BY ETHNICITY 
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0 

* 
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4 
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16 
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TABLE, kl. ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO TRASH POLLUTION BY ETHNICITY 
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2, 
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TABLE 43. ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO RECREATION BY ETHNICITY 
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1. 



2. 
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TABLE kk. LIFE STYLES AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS BY ETHNICITY 
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« 
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** 


6 
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1 


2. 
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•96 


21 
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i 


: 55 
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6* .2 
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0.2 


i 11.2 
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?4.1 ! 199.0 
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1 




23,0 
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1 

\ ^ 


- 
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87 
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1 
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67 .-6 
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0 . 1 
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TABLE 45. KNOWLEDGE OF GOVERNMENTAL ENVIRONMENTAL AGENCIES BY ETHNICITY 



ETHNIC 



KNGAGN t 
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NO 
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\COUNT ! 








ROW % » 
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• 

3. 
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0.0 
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9. 
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13 
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1.0 
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35.9 
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TABLE 46. KNOWLEDGE OF CIVIC ENVIRONMENTAL AGENCIES BY ETHNICITY 

♦ 
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:Ount 

COl * 


: rfcSMO 
* i # 
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: * 2. 
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5 3. 


NOT SURE 
4. 
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> • 
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! 72 
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* l g 
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9 .2 ' 


1 2,5 i 
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1 72.4 


6?, 3 


1 58.4 
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» 30,8 l 
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ie.,e 


J 17.6 


5.3 
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• il * ' 
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42 
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35.9 

\ 



.0LU1N 
r 0 ' A L 
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i * 

S. 4 



13 
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TABLE kl. MEMBERSHIP IN ENVIRONMENTAL GROUP BY ETHNLCITY 
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cot * •= ' 
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1 TABLE 48. CONTACTS WITH PUBLIC OFFICIALS BY ETHNICITY 

. ' ' - ) 
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2, 
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48 
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id 
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We ar^ interested in learning if a- person's economic and^ educat ional 
status (SE£) affects their perception of' and responses to environmental^ 
problems./ We might hypothesize, for example, that affluence and education 
will bear/ a direct relationship to one's rank ing of env i ronmental problems 
Tfiat is, the higher one's income and r*ore ex^gnhve orte's educa t i on ; thy - 
more likely one is to be aware of envi roMperttal problems. Or, one might 



We 



This 
h^lve 



suggest/that i nd i vi dual s . res\ di ng in deteriorating environments J±*0^> 1ow 
SES respondents) are more likely to be aware of environmental problems than 
those residing in a healthy environment. Note the potential conflict between 
these Awo assertions. . 

section reports on the effect of SES on environmental attitude's, 
divided SES into three categories: low, medium, and high.*j-«5w SES 
represents an annual income of less than $5000 ^nd less than high schod! -edu- 
cational level. Middle SES includes an income of $6000- through $15,000 and 
an educational level- of high school. High SES staads fo'r an income of above 
$15,000 and an educational level of college. * 

Do respondent*- aVd4ffer-ei*t SES levels differ in their perception of _ - 
which public problems are most important? Table k3 indicates a relationship 
between SES apd the ranking of public problems. Low SES respondents were 
concerned with economic issues {23 M) and crime (17-5%). Middle SES respond- 
ents also focused on the econotny (27.0%) and crime (17.-3%-)- Upper SES re- ■ 
"spondents also*cited the economy (29-81), but -were more concerned with "ref- 
use" (11. IS?) than with crime (10.6%). Upper SES respondents also saw govern- 
ment as a<r important problem (8.7%) while middle SES (*».!*) and lower SES 
(1.8%) respondents were less concerned. 

The perception of the environment as our number one problem bore a direct 
relationship to SES. The higher the SES, the .greater the concern with the 
environment. Two point seven percent of the lower SES respondents named the 
environment, as did k.9% of the middle SES respondents and 6.6% of the upper 
SES responde nt*. — — ' \. 

If we include "refuse" and "energy crisis" as environmental categories, 
there i's a significant upswing in response. Seventeen point' five percent of 
the low SES respondents, 22% of the middle SES respondents and 23J& of the 




upper SES respondents then identify this general envi ronqjf?f*tal c 
our major problem. 
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' When asked for a definition of "environment/ 1 we fiJnd that all three 
Jevels agreed tq define "envi ronment" in both physical ind social terms (see 
Table 50). Sixty-nine point one percent of the middle ievel , 60.91 of the 
upper SES and 55.8% of the lower SES respondents defined "environment" this 
way. Over one-fourth (26.11) of the higher* SES respondents viewed, the en- 
vironment primarily in physical terms while almost a ffl f th • ( 1 9*. k%) of the 
lower SES respondents^r*aw\ th,e environment in primarily social terms. There - } 
was. a significant relationship between, S^S and response. 

Does *SES have an effect on the way respondents View today's environmental 
conditions and the way they anticipate conditions will be in the future? We 
dicKfind a relationship between responses and SES. /fable 51 displays data 
cdnoerning present environmental conditions. Upper /SES respondents believe 
today's environment is in better condition than respondents from either other 
SES level. Fifty-seven point one perceni^of the upper level respondents de- 
clared today's environment to be above average; 35-p% believed it was average 
and "Qfily 1% believed- it below average. This is compared to ^5.6%, ^6%, and 
8.k% for middle SES respondents and 36.3%, 50% t and 13.7% for lower SES re- 
spondents. In other words, the higher one's SES /evel the more positive one 
views the environmental cond i t i-ons / 

When we look five years into thi future, the relationship between SES 
levels becomes less ordered (see* Table 52). More upper SES respondents still 
view future conditions as average or above Average than any other SES group, 
but now more middle SES respondents ( 48 . 3%) believe the future environment 
wM 1 be above average than do upper SE£ respondents {k^.k%) . Lower SES re- 
spondents are still the most pessimistic about environmental conditions with 
over one-third (3^-3%) identifying future environmental conditions as below 
average. Note, however, that the percentage of upper and middle level re- 
spondents who believe that future en\Ti ronmental conditions will be below av- 
erage have tripled. 

We asked respoadents to identify the major contributors to environmental 
problems; there was f again a relationship between SES and responses. Jable 53 
indicates that 60%. of the higher SES respondents, kl% of thfe lower SES*re- 
spondents and kO .9% of the middle SES respondents believe that "individuals' 1 
contribute mostly to our environmental conditions. The only other category 
to rece i ve* cons i s tant though minor support was "governments with 22.3%, 13-6%, 
and 13.3% of the lower, middle and upper class respondents respectively ident- 
ifying it. j nteres tJ ngl y , industry, probabjy the most publicized polluter, 
was identified by no hj^hex. SES respondent. 

The respondents a'lso were influenced by SES when asked if Americans' 
life s#W^le contributes to our environmental problems. Eighty-one percent of * j 
the hfgheN^ES respondents, 78.1% of the middle SES respondents ^and 67.0% of . 
the lower SB^S respondent's said yes (see Table 5*0. ^pi s supports the d^ta 
foundMn Table 53 in that individuals, rather than institutions are perceived 
to be-the major contributors to environmental conditions. 

, Vs Tables 55 through 59 identify the willingness of respondents tb allo- 
cate a specified sum of money ($100) to help resolve various environmental 
problems. We divided responses into four categories: $0 , * $1-19, $20-^9, and- 

•I -> 

• ■ ' I ■ ' - 
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$50 plus* We found a significant relationship between SES and the wi IJ Ingress, 
'to allocate money to the problem area of water pol Tut ion # (see Table 56*) and 
recreational 'areas (Table 59\. * Tfiere was no s i gn i f i cant -re I ationsh i o}Uetwe$p 
SES and the allocation of money, to auto exhaust problems (TabJi^^Shr noi se ^ 
(Table 57), and trfsh and waste disposal (Table 5*8). . * * • • 

^ • Upper SES respondents were more willing to aWqcajt$ money to cQntrol # 
water pollution than either of the other ^SES groups. Twenty 'poUit six percent 
of the hjgher SES would al locate $50* or more and 37% would appropriate between 
$20 arid $h3 .* The middle level SES respondents were almost as concerned w.ith* 
water problems. Nineteen percent would give $50 or more and 37-^» $20-$^9. \ 
Only 11.61 would give nothing (as contrasted with 34.9% and ,33-7% of the ' - 
middle and. upper SES respondents respectively). Thus, the higher one's SES ^ 
I evel , the more willing one was to al Focate 'mpctoy " to w^ter problems . * K _ t 

Hiddle SES respondents were more concerned thdn the cither two levels ^ 
with recreational areas.- Thirty-one point seven percent would allocate $50 
or more and 75% would allocate Jeast $50 and 7U, at least $19: The upper 
SES respondents, perhaps because?" "They had access to a I ternat i ve recreSt i on$l 
outlets, were less willing to contribute money^to this area with about a third 
(32.4%) refusing to allocate any money at all'; ' y; * 

Puttie action on the environment may be £j recti y« re 1 ated to the public's 

knowledge of andpart i cipat i on in the various civfc and* g^ernmenta) groups 

concerned with the environment.' We examined the affject of SES on citizen^ 
Knowledge and action. . * ♦ v > 

Whep questioned about their awareness of government agencies or organi- 
zations in the San Antonio area concerned with the en vi ronment ,\respondents 
were influenced by SES . Jable 60 indicates that o^er half of thW lower SES^ 
respondents (52 . 7%) t know of no agency so involved wK|1p 61% of tAp middle^, 
level respondents and, 5^.1% of the upper level respondents were ^ble to iden- 
tify>some organizations. Mh the Utter two responses almost one-third of f 
the respondents we.re able to identify specificalty which agency of =organ i za*- 
tk>n* they knew. There was, however, no overal 1 consensus relating to which 
agencies or organizations could be id^Bfrfied. ' Only 9.8* of the -middle level 
respondents cited the EPA as> an organization focusing on the environment 
~wfiile \.7% of the lower Uvel and an astonishingly 0%' of the upper level 
respondents did so. 'Onfy one organization, COPS (a local organ izatjon '-Which J 
lhas, generated cons iderab lie publicity in San^Antonio for ^its activities in $ 
public affair*? was identified by more than 10% of fhc* respondents any 
level (U.2%£f the middle level respondents cited COPS) . > 

The respondents knowledge of local citizen or civic- groups was rnuchj. 
broader *haa their knowledge of government or gaff feat i ons . ^ P#rty-n ine v pomt , 
nine percent of the lower SES respondents, 6?. 2% of the middle level respond- 
ents ancK63.8% of theupper level respondents did have "some" Knowledge of $uch 
'groupsAsee Table 61). There i* a 'relationship here* between SES and the • 
respto/ses . m - 

'As with- g6vernment organizations, the knowledge of such groups was quite 
general wkh few respondents actually able to name a specific group. Nin« 



point one percent of ther upper level respondents were able to Identify the' 
San Aivtoh I o, Conservation Society , but ho other group was ' identi f ied by tore 
than 6$ of any SES leyel' of respondents. ^ L ' , 

No 'SES Je^el contained' a significant numbeY of respondents Who -admitted 
to holdinc^membership in a group oriented toward environmental concerns. 
Table -6^shows that IV. 9$ of thi middle level respondents and 1 .k% of the 
lower .level -respondents said they wer,e members'of some organ i zat Ion concerned 
with the environment. No upper level respondents h$ld memberships. There 
was no significant relationship based on $ES. • 7 " . 3 

When questioned about personal involvement in'public Issues relating to 
the environment, respondents were affected by SES (see Tab>e t- 63). Eighty* 
s£ven. point four^ percent of the lower SES respondents ,« 78. 5£ of the middle SES 
respondents and 66.7$ of the upper SES respondents -had never contacted -any 
public offTciaJ concerning environmental problems, but no other method of con- 
tact wa$ utilized f requenthy by any SES level. « u • - - 

Table 64 contains the general patterns of public apathy by indicating 
that very few rfspondents at any SES leyel had attended any meeting concern ipg 
the environment. The middle 'and lower SES respondentSywere almost identical > 
in thei r* responses, with 13.5% and respect i vely having attended some 

meetfngs. Hp, upper SES respondent had attended such a megting,. There was ^no 
significant relationship* based on $ES. * 

These latter tables describe *an overwhelmingly apathe* rc" react rot* to 
environmental problems. **' . , " "' 
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TABLE 50. PEFIN1TI0N OF ENVIRONMENT BY SES " 
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TABLE 51. PE"RCEPi;ON OF PRESENT ENV I RONMENT BY SES 
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TABLE 52. 



PERCEPTION OF FUTUR 



ENVIRONMENT BY SEJ 
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1 TABLE 53. CONTRIBUTORS TO ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS BY SES 
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TABLE 54. LIFE STYLES AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS BY SES 
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TABLE 55 < ALLOCATION OF MONEY* TO AUTO EXHAUST BY SES 
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TABLE 56. ALLOCATION OF MONEY JO WATER POLLUTION BY SES ' 
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TAB^E 57. ALLOCAT iON OF HONEY TO NOISE POLLUTION BY SES 
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TABLE 58. ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO TRASH POLLUTION BY SES 
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ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO RECREATION BY SES / 
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TABLE 60. KNOWLEDGE OF GOVERNMENTAL ENVIRONMENTAL AGENCIES BY^ SES 
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Table 6W attendance at environmental meetings by-ses 
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, SECTION 7 

MFDIA INFLUENCE/ * 

t • 

The people's percept-Ion of any public problem will be directly affected 
by the sources from which information about the problems are derived. We 
wanted to know which media sources respondents relied on and what arjount ^f ' 
trust they placed in the metiia. During the period in which the survey was . f 
corrducted,- we rflon i tored* tjie San Antonhp, area me£ia to identify any 'major - i 
coverage of environmental conditions*. No environmental i ss u^e ' erne rged wh i ch 
could be -considered a Story of'rrjajor importance to the media. The media did 
cover related stories (e.g., traffic problems, general energy isscies, etc.), 
and we attempted to ascertain ,1 f respondents were aware of this coverage. 

This section addresses the influence of the media on respondents 1 
environmental attitudes.. 

We asked the respondents to identify the media sources from which they 
derived information Concerning national, state an<j local events. As noted 
In Section^ (see above, p.* 7 ), television was the primary spurce* for infor- 
mation' at all three levels with newspapers the most frequently cited secon- 
dary source; 

Tables 65, 66, and 67 show that are^ does not -affect television's dom- 
inance as the primary media source. Over half. of the respondents living in - 
the center city, suburbs and rural areas gleaned most of their information n 
re national events from TV. Center, city residents reHed Qn TV "the most; 
of those 69.7% citing TV, most resided in the center city. This pattern 
remained essentially the same when we looked at state and local problems. 

When we control for ethnicity, we find that more Anglos than Mexican- 
Americans rely on TV for information at the national and state levels, while 
Mexican-Americans re^y more on TV for information concerning local problems 
4see. Tables 68V xr 69* 70). At all three levels, the differences, though' sig- 
nificant by Chi Square, are slight. We find also that Mexican-Americans are 
more likely than'Anglos to utilize tha radio as an informational source at 
al 1 three level s\ \ 

The single exception to television's number one position as a news source 
is found when we control for SES. Focusing on national ancJ state problems, 
all three SES groups identify TV as their major news source (see Tables 71, 
72, 73'). * However, upper, SES respondents said they used newspapers more than 
television- ta garner, news concerning l^ocal problems. We found also that 
lower SES responds fs utilize the radio much more than their counterpar] 
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•/ . ■ * • • ■ 

at -the other levels. » - t 

We asked the .r^p^f)d^nts to identify which source o\ information Jthey 
believed was most lively, to give an unbrased and accurate report of news 
events.^ Overall, 42. 5% of the respondents believed TV to be the most accur- 
ate while 20.3% "cited newspapers (and said "none") (see atfovev Section 

5, Pc 8). — ; / > . * . ' 

Th-is trust in the proMty of television exi s te<f rega rd 1 ess of where the 
^respondent lived/ /Table f^rshows that % of the rural respondents, hi *\% 

of the inner^city respondents and 36. 9' of the suburban respondents* found TV ; ■ 
to bfe. the most • re 1 i ab 1 e source*. These figures reject, however, a large 
amount of distrust in that* no news source is believed by at least half of the 
respondents to be accurate. Over, one- ff fth of the suburban respondents found 
no news source reliable. Note, however, that ChiSquare indicates n^ s i qn i f - 4 
icance when we control for area. 

We do find s 1 gn i f i cance, whe re we control for ethnicity. Tab.le 7.5 shows 
that of those *i Aent i fy i ng television as the rnost trustworthy,' 60 3" are Anglos 
and 39.2, Mexi can- Arier i cans ial\tnouq h H exi can-Aner i qans -frust Tv reporting 1 
more than any otfe^r source). Ahglos also are more suspicTous of all forms of 
reporting with 85*. *K of those fc an4we r i ng "none" while onjy of the " - 

Mexican-American respondents believed that' no r*>edia source was accurate. 

/ 1 \ 

When we l'ook at SES, a^ain we find significant differences. Lower and ' 
middle SE$ respondents identified TV as fhe rnost accurate news source, b.ut 
oyer on^- third of the upper /SES respondents said no hens, source was'accurate , ' 
and another thJ rd indent if lea newspapers as t^e ^js t accurate source (see r 
Table 76). 0nl/M2.5* of the *upHier respo.id^nt- believed TV* to h e reliable 
(this was* tess than ]> of all respondents whr« identified TV). 

^ Did the rasponden t s _reoa 1 1 rpadin^ or seeing nr hear i'rg sto r ies concern - 
ing the environment? We found that ^8 2-> of phe ^esponden ts recalled read- 
ing an environmental story 'in a newsp3D*M a M d ^5 5^ had recently -een an\ 
environmental story. on television ( see ^bove. Sect i on 3, p. 7): 

Table 77 shows that of those'that had recerttTy read somet h i nc concern i rrg 
the environment in the newspaper, mos t * res i ded in the center city. At the 
same time over half of the suburban residents recalled reading such a*story 
(as Contrasted, wi th^ 38 , 5% of. those j.n the center city and 30* of those*! i v i ng. 
in rur^l jpreas) . Note that. 79. of 'the' cente r c i-t y respondents, 93 6-r of the 
suburban residents and 69^ of tjie rural Residents take newspapers. * 

Suburban * res i den ts also recalled seeing rrore environmental report^ on TV 
than the other two areas (^ee Tahle 78). Over half of the' rural residents 
and haTf [k3 .2%) of the center city did not recall seeing an/ stor y - on tele- 
vision relati'PQ to the v envl recipient . . 

Control 1 i ng. for ethnicity, we. find that 67-7* of the^nglos r,al<e a news- 
paper as 'contrasted- with 68. 31 of the Mexi can-Amer*i cans '(see Table 79). 
Fifty-five point one percent o r tne Anglos had recently read' news^a^e r stories 
concer-ning the ^n/i rnjip»en* • •'> i i-~ Y. f >f th e Hp v rtrap, r i r a^s had c ee M en- 
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i fev 



sion stories that 
six point se.ven 



vi ronmprr-tal, stones . 

1 4 - . . 

-Almost half of each ethnic group recalled seeing tel 
rel ated td envf ronmental x>ond i t ions (see Table 80) . Forty- 
percent of the Anglo respondents and k},(>% of-the Mexican-American respondents 
had viewed some television comment concerning the environment. 

;We controlled for SES and again found significant relationships. Ninety- 
five point* eigh^ percent of the upper level $ES respondents took newspapers* 
83.3% 6f the middle SES respondent's d i d, i i kew i se y while only 66. k% o£ the 
lower SES leve 1 . respondents took a newspaper (see Table 81). We find signif- 
icant di ffere^c^Sv between the SES level among those respondents who recalled 
readings newspaper story on the environment. Only 33-9% o| the lower" SES 
had read such stories, contrasted with 58*3% and^56.6% of the uppei* and middle* 
'V^vel respondents respectively*. . . 

''As might be expected* the awareness of ( te 1 e^v i s i on* show's was distribu-ted 
somewhat more evenly (see Table 82). Here 39 * 9% of the lower SES -respondents , 
recal led seeing an envi ronmenfal story while $0% of the upper and middle lev- 
el respondents had such recollection. . * , 
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TABLE 65. NATIONAL MEDIA USE BY AREA 
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TABLE 66. STATE MEDIA USE BY AREA 
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TABLE 67. LOCAL MEDIA USE BY AREA 
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, U.4 


43.9 


2 • t 


0 . 


3 


1.8 


*/9 


2.0 


190 



104 



-J 



V 



X 



. r 



TABLE 68.' NATIONAL MEDIA USE BY ETHNICITY 



^4 

V 



1 ANCft 



COL % 



# NTl«EOU * > 

NlNSMPE flT^A2 I NE RADIO TElEVi^I * R I ENCS GTHEK 
S ON 



R AOI 0 *N NEWS'PITPE NU RESPO HQW 



D TV 



R { IV NSE 



total * 


1. 


2, 


3. 


4 . 


5 . J 


6 . 


7 . 


8. > 






178 
23., 1 

&; 


42 
5.0 
72.4 i 

" 3.2 


42 

) 5.0 
' 39.6 / 
3.2/ 


J 4 76 
56 .4 
66 l. 7 
36 . 2. 


#^ 1 

2 . ' I 
46.2 1 
2.5 i 


a 

8r) . * 

k).6 


14 i 
1.7 0 
' . 60.7^ 
'1.1 


7.3 * 
72.9 1 
4 . 7 % 1 


>16 

1.9 
64 ,kJ 
1.2 




* I06 . 

22.5 

3.1 


16 
3.4 
27.6 
1.2 


* 64- 
13.6 
60.4 
4.9 


23.8 
50 . 4 
33 . 3 
•18.1 


- » i 
53. c 1 
e * . > 


2 

o . 4 

24. b 


V »■ 

'^1.5 
33.3 
a. 5 


23 I 
4.9 , I 
27.1 1 
1.7 1 


V 

36 .KJ 
0.7 


. COLuHN 


284 


53 


1*6 . 


714 




*1kJ 


' "21 


*5 


25 



21\6 



4 . 4 



6.1* 



54.3 



<5.8 



37.51P3/ wirn 6 QlSKEES CF FhEEjOM -S I GN I F 1 C a iCl = 4,<jgbe 



1,6 



NyrdE^ OF MISSING ObStNVATlQNS «' 



53 



10 



6.5 



1 .9 



fQTAl 



8*4 
64 . 1 



472 

,55.9 

i 



1316 
1*0 . 0 



THNIC 
ANGLO 



J 


* 




\ 


* 








- 

1 


P 














* 








1 

V 






















TABtE 69. STATE MEDIA. USE 


BY ETHNICITY 




/ 






J 

9 


• 


» • 

* 


. V 


• 

• 


• 


i 

♦ 

< 


♦ 

* 


f ' 

1 






( 








**> 






f 


ft 

s 

C 01 - 
TOTAL % 


: 1 . 


hAGAZlNE 
$ 

?■ 


RAO 1 0 

: 3. 


TELCviSl FR 
OH 

: a . ; 


I EyDV OTHERS" 
5,1 ' 6.: 


RADIO AW 
0 TV 

7 . 




no »eSpo 

9 


ROW 
T 0 TA L^ 


1 . 


' 272 
31 .6 
bS.,7 
20.4 


10 

i#2 

50.0 

0,6 


50 
5.8 
41.3 
3.8 


40? i* 
47,0 t 
64.3 | 

$0.2 ;* 


10 "i * : 
1,<? i 0.7 : 
66, 7 | 50.0 * ; 
0.Q f 0.5 ; 


ie 

'2,1 
72,3 
it* 


t 6ft 

: 7.7 
1 74.? 
1 5.0 


* 22 
2.6 

7 3 , 4 

• 1.7 


856 
1 64V*'? " 


2. 

ICAN 


26. 0 


10 

. 50 t » 

0 . a 


71 
14.9 
59.7 
' 5,3 


223^ i 
' 46. s : 
35,7 ; 
16,7 : - 


5 : * 
1,0 1.3 *l 
33.3 I 50.0 ; 
a a * <i <\ t 
8 • 4 ■ ^/ s ^ i| ' 5 ■ 


7 

1-5 
;*,0 


: 23 

1 25.5 

I 1.7 


6 

1.7 
26.7 

V . O 


1 477 
: 35.0 


COLUHN 
TOTAL 


396 
29.7 


20 

1.5 


l?l 
9.1 


46*9 


V> " 12 
1.1 0.9 


25 
1.9 


6 . 7 


<?.3 


* 1343 
100. • 



CHI SDu4flX * 'j*. 47179 wifh 0 DfcQKCES Of fRZtOO* S^N|riC*NcC * &.00(I0 V 
MjVlSC* Of MISSING OBSERVATIONS t 



36 



lot; 



9 

,ERLC 



£ T HN!C 
t 

»£ DA- 



TABLE 70. LOCffL MEDIA USt BY ETHNICITY 1 • 



TOTAL 





V 
























































• 














radio an 




NO RtSPC 


flow 


S 


S * 


1 








D * v 


R J TV 




TCTAt 




% ' > 


3. 


4 


k * * / 5, 


1 6. 


; 7 , 


i b . 


; 9. 






6 


6e 




: 22 


k • 


: 16 




J 2„« 




33 .j 




? .2 


43, i 




i 0.7 




! ' 8.2 


i 2,3 


t 64 .a 


7 : .4 




39 7 


63. 5 


i 57.5 


: 60, 


: 69, 6 


» 73.7 


: 84,2 








4.5 


27,8 " 


i 1 t 7 


t a. 5 


! 1.2 


1 ^.3 


1.5 




114. 


2 V 9* 


?i3 


i 16 




: 7 


i ^5 


5 


r 4 77 




• 0.4 


:9.; 


4* . " 


! 3.4 


0.8 


i i.S 


: ? . 2 


i l .f 


:^ 55.8 


"2^. 6 


25. 7 


ft 63 . 3 


36.5 


! <2 ( i 


t 4$ .> 




1- 26,3 


i 2G.0' 








6.8 


16 . 8 


» 1 . * . 


I 0.3 


i 2,5 


I 1,9 


i' e.4 


t 




S 


151' 






-11 - 


23 


95 


2* 


1331 


29 , 9 




11.3 ■ 


43.6 




0.8 l 


if 7 


7/1 


l.v* 


199.0 



CHI SQUA?t * 56.i64n kiTH 



NU*8t* Of nl£S?Xfc OBSe«>4T>owS « 



8 OfcGRfES Ot F & £ £ D rfM 

36. 



SlG^iT lCAWC r 1 0i0«*0* 



9 

ERIC 



/ 

r 



.- v 



/ . 



t 



_ TABLE 71. NATIONAL' MEDIA USE BY SES 



SES 



N 1 CH 



ROW X 
COL, X 
T 0*AL » 



NEWSPAPE MAGAiINC RA0I0 
RS ^ S • 



^TELEVISJ FRIENDS OTHER 
ON i 



/ 



RADIO AN NENSPAPE NO RESPO 
0 TV R 4 TV NSE 







' 1. 


l ] 


2-.; 




3.1 


4 . . 


j 5. 1 


. 6. 


7, : 


' 8,1 


9. 






70* 


I J 


9 




59 


v 188 


1 t 




; 2^! 


20 I 


^6 






tp.r 


t J 


*2.5 




16.3 : 


52.1 


e.6 i 


1.4 < 


0.6 i 


5.5 1 


1.7' 






24.6 




15,5 




55.7 


26.3 


15.4 t 


5x9.0 


9.5 J 


1:1 \ 


24.0 






5.3 




0.7 * 




*.5 


14^3 ■ 




0.4 


0.2- J 




0.5 






« '124 








26 


322 


5 | 


0 


18 i 


■ :• 


9. 


J 


/ 


21.5 




2.3 




5.0 


57.7 


*9 1 


0.0 i 3.2 l 




1.6 . 






42.3 


1 


^.4 




26.4', 


45.1 


38.5 r 




. 85.7' i 


50.6 U 


36. * 






9.1 




1.0 




2.1 


24.5 


2.4 I 


0.0 


1.4 


3.3 1 


0.7 


m 




94 




36 




19 


. /-204 


6 t 


5 


1 


22 * * 


10 






23.7 


i 


9.1 




4.8> 


(51.4 . 


1.5 i 


1.3 • 


; 0.3 


5.5 1 


2.5 






33.1 


t 


62.1 




17.9 ' 


28.6 


46.2 | 


t>0*0^ 


4T8 


25.9 I 


40.0 






7.1 


t ■ 


2.7 




1.4 


15.5 


e.5 i 


% 0.4 


; 0.1 


r 1.7 i 


0.6 






284 


ts- 

* 


58 


: 9 


106 


714 


13 


, 10 


- 21 


la-e el - 

• 85 


25 




•.21.6 




4.4 




. 8.1 


54.3 






1.6 


6.5 


1.9 



ROW 
TOTAL 



361 
I ^27.4 
I 



5*8 

42.4* 



tOTA* 



OHt SQUARE ■ 103.19561 WITH 16 DEGREES) OF FREEOOH 
NUH8ER Or HISSING D8SERV A LI ON$ f \ 53 



<$97"' 
\Z2 



1316 
100.0 f 



SIGNIFICANCE = 



0. 



0000 



r 



er|c 



108 



r 



\ 



r 



\ 



/ . 



TAB^E 72, STATE MEDIA U|E -BY SES 



SES * 



count r 

^OW^X :n£WSPAPE KAGA2INE RADIO 
TofAt * T 



COL X IRS v 



1.4 



2,.' 





1. 




64 


t 6 


54 








*3.2 
?1-2 V 


1 1.7 
1 30.0 


14.9 
1 44.6 










J - 0.5 


5 * 4.1 




A 2. 




X66 


r 5 


V 43- ■ 








29,4 


;» 4,9 








4i.9 


l 25.0 ' 


35.5 „ 






• * 


V] 


0.4 


3.2 




/ 










"hick 


3, 




146 

'35^9 


1 9 - 
t. 2.2 


W 5.9 








36.9 
11.0 


1 • 45.0 
■ «#? 


19.8 
1.8 
















* column 




396 j 


20 


121 




TOTAL 




29.7 


*1.5 


9.1 















TEL&.VISI 


FRIENDS 


ON . 




: 4. 


\ 5. j 


: - 180 


6 t 


: 49.7 


■ 1.7 1 


: 28.6 . 


42.(3 I 


: 13.5 


0.3 1 


: 268 


6 I 


s 4*. 5 


1.1 1 


: 42.9 


4e. e ' i 


: 20.1 


e.s i 


s 177 


3 J 


: 43.5 


£.7 | 


: 28.3 




: l«.3 


e.2 i 



OTHER 



4 

4.1 
33.3 
0.3 



3 TV R 6 TV 

— *lf s 

2 '6 
0.6 i 
8 
0 




i.6 

» aB .,^£4^2 

1.2 -I 



4 

,0.7 
33.3 
0.3 



20 I * 4 

3.5 l 7,8 



625 
46.9 

CHI SQUARE ■ 57.76762 WITH 16 DECREES OF FREEDOM 
NUMBER OF MISSING 0£S£RV AT I ONS • 36 . 



15 
1.1 




3 

0.7 



11 
6.6 



12.0 1 */« 3 

: *.2 1 p.* 

25 ,69 

1*9 ' 6/7 > 



SIGNIFICANCE * 0.0000 

t 

l.o:; ' , 











NO RESPO 
1 9. 


•ROW 
tOTAL 

I 


I 8 
I 2.2 
1 26.7 
1 0.6 


; 36> 

: 27.2 


I 8 
1 1.1 
1 *6.7 
1 0.6 * 


! 564 
: 42.1 


1 14 
1 3.4 
1 46.7 
1 1.1 


j 407 
: 30.5 


30 
2.3 


1333 
100.0 

/ 


J 






* , 0 



\ 



TABLE 73. LOCAL MEDIA USE BY SES 



SES 
10* 

MIOD^E 
I 

HIGH 



LHCOIA 
COUNT I ' 
ROW X ♦ NEHSP APE HAGA2INE RAO 1 0 



COL % 

total r 



•1. 



2\ 



3, 



RS 



1. 



90 
25.0 
22.6 
6.t> 

167 
I 29,5 
l 42.0 

| .12.5 

j V«i 

: 34.9 • 
i 35.4 
: 10.6 



2. 



CNI 



>Tr 



tOtUHN * 398 

TOT Ay 29,9 

■ 77.02519 WITH 



4 

1.1 < 
50.0 
0,3 

0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.-0 

4 » 

50.0 
0.3 

8 

0.6 



TELEVISI FRIENDS 
ON 



OTHER RAOIO AN NEWSPAPE "NO RESPO 
0 TV R I TV NSE 



3. 


* 4. 


- v 5.1 


*. 


7 


75 


146 


10 I 


2 


i r 


20.6 


40.6 


2.8 i 


0.6 


0.3 


49.7 


25.0 " 


26.3 *| 


20.0 




5.6 


11.0 


e.fi -i 


0.2' 


0.1 


52 


' 266 


9 | 


3 


15 


9.2 


47.3 


1.6 I 


0.5 


8.6 


34.4 


46.0 


• 23.7 i 


30.0 


65.2 


3.9 


20.1 


f.7 1 


0.2 


S 1.1 




169 


19 | 


5 


7 




41.8 


4.7 » 


1.2 


1.7 




29.0 


5£,2 l 


50.0 


30.4 


1.8 


12.7 


1.4 , « 


0.4 


0.5 


151 


, 583 


38 


10 


23 


11.3 


43.6 


2.9 


0.6 


1.7 




95 

7.1 



k UARE i 

Of HISSING OBSERVATIONS 



^b|CREES 

W 59 



f 



CREES OF FREEDOM SIGNIFICANCE ■ 



0,0000 



f 25 

1.9 



"J 



TOTAL 



360 

27.0 



567 
42.6 



404 

40.4 



1331 
100.0 



no 



TABLE 7k. MEDIA ACCURACY &Y AREA 



r 




4 


» 










•< 












> 






-f 














• 


• 


f 








. J COUNT 


N^SPAPE 




















MAGA2IHE 


RADIO' # 


T V k 




NON£ 


NEWSPAPS 


NO «tSPO 


























\1. 


2. 


3. 




5 . 


« < *. 


7. 


9.1 


V 




29 : 12 


' 14 


55 




: *7 


0 


4 | 


142 




2*5.4 


8,5. 


9.9' 


38.7 




t iy .0 


0.0 


2.9 1 






.10.6 


12,8 


10.1 


V . 8 


5.6 1 


! 14.9 


0 . 0 


9.3 1 






4.2 


4.9 


1.1 


4.2 


2.1 


! 4.1 


3.0 


0.3 f 




• 1.' 


177 




04 


t 358 


■» 


1 110 


<; 


24 1 


631 


CEN'EK C! T Y 


21.3 


6.7 


10.1 • 


45.4 


1 1 ■* 


( 14.2 


0.2 


2 .9 J 


63.1 




to .-8 


59.6 


00.9 


, 64.0 


66. / 


1 61.1 


66. 7 


55.6 : 






13.4 


4.3 


6.4 


27.2 


7.* 


i 9.0 


0.2 


1.8 J 








• a 












• " 1 




3. * 


16 ' 


14 


If 


41 




t ^6 


0 


* 1 


111 


*SU8uhB*V 


16.2 


12.6 




36.9 




; 23.4 


0.0 


1.8 1 


tt.4 




6.7 


* 


7.2 • 


7.3 




1 lj.5 


0i0 


4.r 4 


f 




1.4 


1.1 


0.8 


3.1 




1 4.e 


0.0 


0 . 2 t 




4, - 


43 


12 


• 40 


105 




: a 


1 


13 t 


233 




19.3 


5.2 


12.9 


45.1 


«. . ■* 


: y . « 


v 1 4 


5.6 1 




p 


16.7 




21.7 


18.6 


27. : 


1 11.4 


33.3 


► #0 . 2 1 






4.4 


0.9 


2.3 


8.0 


. e v 


1 1.7 


0.1 


1.0 1 




COlUHN 


469 


94 


138 


559 




193 


3 


43 


V317 


TOTA fc *< 


, If r* 


7.1 


, 10.5 


42.4 




14.7 


0r* 


3.3 


1?0.0 



;hI S Q L A k £ « t 32.4^3 KITH 21 IKGHEES cr .rHEEDOM 
\)M8E*,0r HISSING ^aSERVATUNS • 52 



SIONI^iCAncE 3 0.0531 



in 



ERJC 



V 



» 



^ TABLE T5 . MEDIA, ACCURACY BY ETHNICITY 



AKCC 



COUNT 
ROW X 
COL * ' 
'oTaL * 



MEx-ame*ICaN 
* 



TQTA* 



. x ; fr 

&J.3 A 

i*.y 
u<? 

36\7 
2tt.3 



HAGAi I ,*E 


HAL I j 








NErfa*A?E 


^0 WESPO 


s 








<?*TV 


NSE 




3 • 




5> . 


1 ' 6 . 


7, 


9, 


: ■ .72 


* > r 6 • 


354 


It 


; 1/0 * 


2 


ltt 


:' o ( 2 


8.7 


4C.3 


1.1 


! 19.4 




/ 2.1 


: 74.2 


S 




52. J 


1 85.4 


66, 7 . 


✓ 4^.9 


: 5.3 


5.6 


25,-9 


• €. 


I 12.4 * 2,1 


1.3 
















: 25 


68 


.228 


1" 


.1 2v 


1 


26 


: 5.1 


13.9 


46.6 




: t?.9 




5.3 


• "25. a 


47:2 


39.2 


se.e 


1 14.6 


33.3 


59.1 




5.0 


16.7 




1 2.1' * 




1 .V 


y 


144 


582 




1*9 


" 3 


*-a » 

44 


7.^1 


10.5 


42.6 


1.3 


14 ^6 


0.2 


"5.2 



CHI SQUARE * 66.5^ld t^HM 7 DtG*EEb &L^>tEOOM SIGNIFICANCE * 
NUhBE^ OF MISSING ,p&3JuRV^TlON6 ■ - 2 



9 ON 
AL 



7 



«78' 
f 4.^ 



-rev 

35.8 



1367 
10*. 0 



112 



erJc 



> 



/ N 
TABLE 76. MEDIA ACCURACY BY S€S 



Y 



SES 
10* 

i HIGH 




COUNT 
RO* % 
COL 1 ** 

total % 



acc!nfo 

ne*$pape maqa2ine 9 a j j c 

RS *S 



TV 



J THER 



NONE 



1. 



2, 



3, 



2. 



79 * i3_ 
21.2 i 3.5 
28.4 1 13,4 
5,8 i 1.8 


48 

J 12.9 
3£.3 
♦ 3.5 


176 
47.3 

32. 2^ 

12.9|f 


6 

1.6 

38. e 

2.4 


21.5 : tf,8 
4t>.2 t 36.1 
9.1 1 2.6 


62 
10.7 
43.1 * 
4.5 


271 J 
46.6 
46f6 
19.8 


6 

4 . * 

e.« 


74 1 49* 

V7.9 t 11.9 
26.6 . c : 50.5 
" l 3.6 


34 

6.2 
23.6 . 

...y... 


135 
32.7 
23.2 

9.9 


8 

1. v 

- w .2 

*.6 


*78 V 97 

28.3 7,1 


144 

10*5 


582 
1 42.6 


20 
1.5 



4 . 



4*7 

7 . 3 
13.6 
2.0 



NEwSPAPE 
R*TV 

7. 



67 
11.5 
33.7 
4.9 



- 3 
0.8, 
180.8' ' 
0.2 

IV"- 
I '0 

0.8 _ 

0.0 \ 

0.0 



J, 



105 
25.4 

52.8 
7.7 



0 

0,8 
8.8 
0.0 



NO RESPO 
NSE 

9, 

• 

5,4 

1.5 

16 
2.7 
36.4 

1.2 



8 

1.9 
*8,2 
0.6 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 

$ 

CHI SQLARE"» 108.55575 WITH' 14 DECREES OF* PRCElOOM 

dumber or hissing Nervations « ' i 
\ 



199 3 
14.6 0.2 



SIGNIFICANCE "F8.8080 



44 

3.2 



11 3 



/ 



ROM 
TOTAL 



372 

2 7'. 2 



582 
42.6 



413 
30.2 



1367 
118.8 



TABLE 77. READ ENVIRONMENTAL STORY BY AREA . 



Pi. AO ST 



ARE'-*" 

L 



tctal « 

0'. 



CiNTtR ,CI TV 



♦ 3, 



SuBuHB.^N 



RURAL 



TOTAL 



pea -Tak- 
es PiPtfl 


flLAD-DOE 
SN'T t AK 
2 . 


ta«es-d; 

• V- 


NOT /?£^0 
< . 


r s *- 

9," 


v 7 
14 .7 

3rf.S 

&i . e 

2< . 3 


Jo 
27.5 
.8 
3,8> 

5.2 


?2 
15.5 

5,2 

: • 7 

-- 29 7 
75.7 

69.0 


4 

2.S 
I . 7 
£ . i 

: 155 
18.7 


0 

0*. 2 ' 

1 1 6 

: i,« 

7 6,2 ■ 
1 1.2 


n .a 
• . 4 • * 


: 22 
i«.B 
1 9,6 

1 . 7 


25 
22.5 
5.? 
. . 1.9 


0 

. 2.6 

0 


i a 

! 0.0 
1 £1.9 


70 

Ji.e 
U.3 


6. 

: 3.4 

7.1 


*• «3 
35.6 
19,4 
6.3 


#7 

26. -S 
.9 


5 

2.1 

23. e 

3," 


3? . ? 


: 12 

8.5 


427 
32.4 


232 
17.6 


21 



T 0 J A \_ 



142 
10.8 



T 



111 
8.4 



233 
17.7 



1317 
100 .0 



•>! SQU4RL s\ 180.7438* WI^H 1? OE^EES Or V*EEOOA< 
NuflBtR Of riSVlNG OBSERVATIONS * 52 



\ 



S!3NjriCAN<cE 



s 



114 
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MULT I VAR I ATE ANALYSI S 

In one sense, the- ul t imate goal of this research project is »to under- 
stand the why's and whp's of envi ronmental, att i tudes • The previous Sections 
/ have attempted to identify these, atti tudes from survey data. In this section, 

we turn to a different, and more powerful tech-n i que *>f ^nalysis: multivariate 
.ana rys i s -^spec i f i ca I ly ^^ression and f ac t or "ana l^s i s . ' 

I " . • ' • * 

Multiple regression attempts to, "pred \£t l \ the. .dependent variable. In, - 
this lease, we set variable KMPTPBSI ( rat i ng^en v i rorfmen ta I problems as the ' 
most \important) as the dependent variable, We ttien include the following 
list of independent variables: 

Income . " . * 

4REA (Center city/non-center city) ' 
SES *sfi % (Socioeconomic status*} ^ - t t 

WORKING (Employment status) 
CARS (Ownership of automobiles) - . 
HBAlTH (State of respondents 1 health) % \> 

WCrORG -^Membership in env/i ronnvnt^ n rn^n i 7^ t i on) 

MStCONT (Industry as mo^t contributing to pollution) * ^ 
ATTMEET "(Havi ng attended envi ronmenta I - meet i ng) 

AUTOEX :(Wi 1 1 i ngness to spend above average to reduce auto emissions) 
CNTfl20 (Willingness to spend above average to reduce water pollution) 
'RM0\SE f (Wi tliragness to spend above average »to reduce noise) 
TSH \ • (Wi llingness to spend, above average to reduce trash problems) 
IKiWREC (Willingness to spend, above average to provide more recreatTon)' 

\ 9 

The da\ta were dichotomized into frresence/absencre of the *s/ar\ab\e where 
necessary to allow us to treat them as interval data, suitable for use in' 
multivariate anal^si^. \ 

\ 

•REGRESSION ANALY< 

Our first analysis consisted of a stepwise multiple regression with 
^ IMPTPBSI set^s the dependent variable. The results are given in the follow- 
. ing summary table (Table 83). The most important aspect of Table„83 is the 
column ,noted R SQUARE. This noted the -amount of variance in the dependent 
variable (IMPTPBSI) accounted for by each succeeding step in the regression 
f. equation. As can be ftoted, willingness to spend above average in investing 
in additional recreational facilities entered the equation first and" accounts 
fpr almost-9% of the^ variance in the dependent variable. -*No other variable 

, # 

107 , 

* 
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accounted for as much as k% add i t i onal exportation of variance. The total 
amount of variance expl a'i ned - by the 16 steps in the regression equation i.s 
approximately 35%. 4 * -> 

* i ' • * ~ 1 

The column Hame'd BETA in Tabl/e 8>is also significant. BETA indicates 
the relationship between the dependent variable and the named independent 
variable* As can be'seen, the BETA'S for the first -i ndep^ndent variable is 
both negati-ve and fairly large*. This indicates that there is a fairly strong 
inverse relationship betweeh this variable (INEWREt) and the dependent""- va'r- 

!abJe (IMPTPBSI). \\n other, words, as 'the willingness to spend above average 
o invest in additional recreational water f ac i 1 i t i es i nc reas es , ranking of 
nvironmental problems as~the*most impqrtant prob I em/aecl i nes . t » , 




,j The 'expected h j gh relationship between income and high SES on the cftn^p _ 

-hand and wjflingness to rate environmental problems as the most important 

is not borne out by this data. I tfCGME * enters the equation on st l ep 1*4 and 

only explains an additional 0."u, a very small figure. SES adds even less. 

The BETA)s for both income and SES are quite small, and income is positive, 

whi re SES is negative. t 

, t 

FACTOR ANALYSIS f\ 

This sect f on presents the results of an additional nuM 'uriative 
techfti que— factor analysis. One of the best uses of this technique is the 
identification of an underlying pattern or factor^which is related to the 
vari~3bles under study. Fa ctor ana lysis manipulates the variables so as to 
disclose patterns of re 1 at io^sh i ps , if any, extant among them. in essence, 
a variable's factor loading can be taken as the correlation between .that 
variable and the underlying factorCwhich underpins the data. We prei'sent 
this ana'ys'S as * rnmp/anion to the regression analysis presented above. 

The factoring procedure used in this case is the Principal Factor with 
Iterations (PA2) for^the Statistical Package for the Social Science^ . The 
results of the factor analysis are shown in Table 8^. Us i ng an e i ginval ue- 
of 1.0 as a criterion level, we see four factors emerge, accounting; for Ik. 71 
of the variance. 

factor One accounts for' 29% of the variance, and i.§ distinguished by 
high loadings of four of the willingness to spend above* average for environ- 
mental qual i ty variables. As a result, we^have i den t i f i ed th i s factor as 
Environmental Qgality. The only item ofyexpendi tures which does not load *l m 
on this factor is INEWRCC; willingness to spend above average # on new recre^ 
ational facilities. Additionally, there is a relatively high loading of the 
variable CARS, ownership of an automobile ( . ^3 loading). 4 . r 

' " Factor Two accounts for an additional 20^ of the variance, jit is 
characterized by very high loadings of the SES and INCOME variables. Accord- 
ingly, it has been identified as the "high status 1 ^ factor. The G^ ar ^ nipdest 
negat i ve *load i ngs of ETHNIC (Maxi-can-Amer i can ethnicity) and winingness to 
spend for new 5 recrea t i ona 1 facilities (INEWREC). The negative leading of 
INEWREC) on thii factor aids in confirming the pattern of data rjepqrted / 
ear Her . . . \ 

.1 \ ' < 
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Factor Three accounts for an additional 13-3% of the variance And is 
characterized by a high loading of the variable AREA (non-center city). A 
slight negative loading of ungjnployment (WORKING) is also featured cm fhis 
factor, t The ATTMEET variable loads at a» moderate negative level on this 
factor. We have characterized this factor as t n Sub«arbar>/Rural . M j. 

The firral factor which emerges accounts fdr an additional )2.k% of the/ 
variance.. We have ent i tied' Factor Four as*'the ant i - i ndust ry variable from' 
its high loading of MSTCONT variable. Also*loading very high on this factor 
is the SEX variable (female). 

The factor analysis thus helps, to confirm the genera^ patterning of 
data reported earlier. - The most significant finding of the factor analysis 
is the large re 1 at i vel cons i-s teju- load i ng that four of" trie willi'ngness to 
sperjd for environmental qua 1 ity Xvar iab 1 es have on the first factor. The 
majors exception -was spending for new recreational facilities. 
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TABLE 83. , SUMMARY TABLE: RESULTS FROM MULTI PLE REGRESS ION 
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SECTION 9 # 
CONCLUSIONS 

I , ^ ' • 

What does a 1 T this mean? We noted in our introductory remarks that 
prevYsius studies have provided us with information relating to environmental 
att t tud^sjsee above., p. 2). The^e studies have indicated that a ,s'i g'n i f i cant 
portion of the Amer i can ,commun i^ are- awar^of and concerned about the prob- 
lems of a deteriorating envi ronmertt , but the most recent studies (Dunlap, 
-^rJ?76; Buttel, 197M havi notefc-a decline in this public concern. Studies^ 
^^Tfb^e % indicated generally that people wit^h hi.gher SES levels are more sensi- 
^ tive to environmental problems and are more willing to act, or support action, 
K to improve envi ronmentBl' condi t ions . Other studies have contended that^ i 
Americans believe the environment is deteriorating; Americans view environ- 
mental problems primarily in terms of water and air pollution; and most 
Americans rely on television and radio for information relating to environ- 
mental qual i ty . * 

Our data support some of the above fi/idings and do not support ^pme of 
them. We do find, as recent* stud ies ha ve£re ported , much less interest in 
environmental problems than evidenced in I960 1 s and early 1970 1 s • Fewer 
than three hundred respondents listed the environment among the three most 
important problems facing the nation.* 

• W& find also a relationship between SES-and concern with the environment.^ 
The percentage of respondents in the high'SES level who ranked environmental 
problems as roost ipiportant is over twice that of the low' SES respondents. 
" Upper and middle level SES respondents generally were more aware of organ- 
izations dealing with environmental problems and had contacted public offic- 
ials more frequently about environmental issues. 

Our data support the belief that Americans view the. environment as deter- 
iorating. While about half of the respondents characterized present environ- 
mental conditions as "above average" and only one-fifth characterized it as 
*"bel<ow aver'age," when asked to predict environmental conditions five years 
>ence, almost half believed the environment would be "below average" and 
Fonly on^thi^d believed it would be "above average." 

Previous studies indicate that we view environmental problems primarily 
in lerms of air and water pollution^. Our s-tudy takes issue with the former 
contention. We found th^t our respondents i denti f ied the: envi ronment over- 
whelmingly N» terms of both physical and social charactej^s^Ycs . It is 
noteworthy that the one environmental issue which stimulated the greatest 
cost response was the need for recreational areas (th4s response cut across 
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areas, ethnic; .and SES groupings), a problem area related to both physical 

and social concepts. We also found strong responses to water pollution, but* 

cnot to air pollution. . 9 

* * * 

Previous studies also have noted that Americans derive most of their 
information relating to environmental issues, from television and radlfi. Our 
research supports those studies which ci te television as a major source. Not 
only did our respcMdent^^nd icate tha* te levls i on was the primary/news source, 
they also Relieved it toTe the most/ accurate and unbiased news /Source. We 
found, however", th$t newspapers ratb£r than radio, were the second most 
frequently cited Information sourceSy. \ , S X 

. £ ) \ ^* I. 

In addition to these data which can be\ compare^to ex i s t i ng 's t ud i es , 
we have findings which themselves need to b^\test^d by further inquiry. 

We have suggestions of significant relationships between »envi ronmental 
attitudes and area, 6thn i ci ty ^ and SES. Our research indicates that concern 
wTth environmental problems decreases slightly as' one moves away frot^ the 
center city to the rural areas. Suburban residents also'viewed the condition 
of the envi ronment , both present and future,, in more optimistic terms than 
respondents residing in the center city or rural areas. Rural residents 
are more pess imist ic 4han center city and suburban residents about the future. 
This is somewhat of a surprise as one might hypothesize that those living ♦' 
closest to a* deteriorating environment (i.e., inner city) would be more 
pessimistic about its future rather than tfcjpse living in the areas (i.e., 
ruVal) where there is less pollution. In general, we found suburban respon- 
dents to »be more actively involved with the environment than the other two I 
area respondents. . ' "/ 

Environmental studies often seemed to be a faction of ethnicity. 
Mexican-Americans ranked env Lronmenta 1 concerns slightly higher^than Anglos. 
Mexican-Americans also perceived present and future environmental conditions 
in more pess i mi s t i c terms than Anglos. This concern and pessimism did not 
translate ifcto political actitvism; more than twice as many Anglos as Mexican- 
American^ are members of organi zat-ions with an environmental orientation, 
and Artglos evidenced more knowledge of and activism in both public ^nd private 
groups focusing on the environment. 

Envi ronmental att i tudes so v^ere . i nf 1 uenced by the ^ES of respondents. 
While higher JjES respondents seemed to be more aware tof environmental prob- 
lems, they a!<£a &ere more positive about present and future environmental 
conditions. Lower SES respondents were more pessimistic about the environ- 
mental conditions. Higher SES respondents seemed more interested in water 
pel 1 ut ion- ani less interested in recreation than the other groups. As has 
been * fnd^ated .by. var ious studies of political socialization, higher SES 
respondents were mdre knowledgeable about organizations whic^'wepp involved 
with environmental problems and were more active than other respondents in 
dealing with these problems. * 

We ha^ve attempted in this study to add to the growing literature of 
en\M ronmental attitudes. The attitudes of our San Antonid sample, Indicate 
that concern for the environment is not a. highly salient feature of their 
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attitudinaf environment. Economic concerns, either unemployment or the 
state" of the economy,', virtually dominated the rankings of important public 
problems. - * 

Of course ,.pol icy preferences of the public are not divorced from 
external influence. Our surve'y was conducted during a perjod of relative 
calm where environmental issues are concerned. The enecgy crisis of the, 
early 1970 ; s had* dimmed and^San Antonioans would not be immersed in their 
conflict over fuel supply for several months. Had ouc^study been conducted' 
-a few months earlier or a few months later, our data might have generated 
different conclusions. However, this is a caveat which'must accompany any 
study attempting to ascertain public opinion on a popular jssue. r *~* 

In sum, the envi ronmental movement , as suggested by both Durfhap and ' , 
Downs (Dunlap, 1975; Downs, 1972), seems to have gone aground on the Focky 
shoals of more immediate, pressing concerns--economic. While Butt-el and . 
Flynn may well be^correct in their assessment that ttiQre is no inherent * 
gross incompatibility between economic growth and environmental quality, 
it is apparent from our data that environmental concern is'being pushed 
asTde. As Springer and Cos tant i n i ^noted , "Currently, environmental concern 
apngars raore'as a national wish than a hard political commitment. The" 
cjrswth and- exten t of th i s commi tment, and the Hne^ of political combat , wi 1 
become clearer as' the costs and benefits of env i ronmen tal * pol i cy become more 
evident *to deci s ion-makers and the public." (Springer and Costantini, 197^-\ 
217). Our data leads us to suggest that the "hard political commitment" is 
not likely to be for thcomi n ^^y— ^ fc 
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